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“THERE IS NO HURRY !”—A TALE. 
BY MRS 8. C. HALL, 
PART SECOND. 

“ Marny—my dear niece,” said Charles Adams, as he 
seated himself by her side ; “my dear, dear niece, can 
you fix your thoughts, and give me your attention 
for half an hour, now that all is over, and that the 
demands of the world press upon us. I want to 
speak about the future. Your mother bursts into 
such fits of despair that I can do nothing with her ; 
and your brother is so ungovernable—talks as if he 
could command the bank of England, and is so full 
of his mother’s connexions and their influence, that I 
have left him to himself. Can you, my dear Mary, 
restrain your feelings and give me your attention ?” 

Mary Adams looked firmly in her uncle’s face, and 
said, “ I will try. I have been thinking and planning 
all the morning, but I do not know how to begin 
being useful. If I once began, I could go on. ‘The 
sooner we are out of this huge expensive house the 
better ; if I could get my mother to go with the little 
girls to the sea-side. Take her away altogether from 
this home—take her”—— 

“Where?” inquired Mr Adams ; “she will not ac- 
cept shelter in my house.” 

“TI do not know,” answered his niece, relapsing into 
all the helplessness of first grief; “indeed I do not 
know ; her brother-in-law, Sir James Ashbrooke, in- 
vited her to the Pleasaunce, but my brother objects 
to her going there, his uncle has behaved so neglect- 
fully about his appointment.” 

“ Foolish boy !” muttered Charles ; “ this is no time 
to quarrel about trifies. The fact js, Mary, that the 
. sooner you are all out of this house the better ; there 
are one or two creditors, not for large sums certainly, 
but still men who will have their money ; and if we 
do not quietly sell off, they will force us. The house 
might have been disposed of last week by private con- 
tract, but your mother would not hear of it, because 
the person who offered was a medical rival of my poor 
brother.” 

Mary did not hear the concluding observation ; her 
eyes wandered from object to object in the room—the 
harp—the various things known from childhood. “ Any- 
thing you and your mother wish, my dear niece,” said 
her kind uncle, “shall be preserved—the family pic- 
tures—your harp, your piano—they are all hallowed 
memorials, and shall be kept sacred.” 

Mary burst into tears. “I do not,’ she said, 
“shrink from considering those instruments the 
means of my support ; but although I know the ne- 
cessity for so considering, I feel 1 cannot tell what 
at quitting the home of my childhood ; people are all 
kind ; you, my dear uncle, from whom we expected 
so little, the kindest of all; but I see, even in these 
early days of a first sorrow, indications of falling off. 
My aunt’s husband has really behaved very badly 
about the appointment of my eldest brother ; and as 
to the cadetship for the second—we had such a brief 
dry letter from our Indian friend—so many first on 
the list, and the necessity for waiting, that I do not 
know how it will end.” 

“I wish, my dear, you could prevail on your mother, 
and sister, and all, to come to Repton,” said Mr Adams. 
“If your mother dislikes being in my house, I would 
find her a cottage near us; I will do all Ican. My 
wife joins me in the determination to think that we 
have six additional children to look to. We differ 
from you in our habits ; but our hearts and affections 
are no less true to you all. My Mary and you will be 
as sisters.” 

His niece could bear no more kindness. She had 


been far more bitterly disappointed than she had con- 


.| fessed even to her uncle; and yet the very bitterness 


of the disappointment had been the first thing that 
had driven her father’s dying wail from her ears—that 
ery repeated so often and so bitterly in the brief mo- 
ments left after his accident—* My children! My 
children!” He had not sufficient faith to commit 
them to God’s mercy ; he knew he had not been a 
faithful steward ; and he could not bring himself from 
the depths of his spiritual blindness to call upon the 
Fountain that is never dried up to those who would 
humbly and earnestly partake of its living waters. 

It was all a scene as of another world to the young, 
beautiful, petted, and féted girl; it had made her 
forget the disappointment of her love, at least for a 
time. While her brothers dared the thunder-cloud 
that burst above their heads, her mother and sis- 
ters wept beneath its influence. Mary had looked 
forth, and if she did not hope, she thought, and tried 
to pray; now, she fell weeping upon her uncle’s 
shoulder ; when she could speak, she said, “ Forgive 
me; ina little time I shall be able to conquer this; 
at present, I am overwhelmed ; I feel as if knowledge 
and sorrow came together; I seem to have read more 
of human nature within the last three days than in 
all my past life.” : 

“ It all depends, Mary, upon the person you meet,” 
said Mr Adams, “as upon the book you read ; if you 
choose a foolish book or a bad book, you can expect 
nothing but vice or foolishness ; if you choose a foolish 
companion, surely you cannot expect kindness or 
strength.” ‘The kind-hearted man repeated to her all 
he had before said. “I cannot,” he added, “ be guilty 
of injustice to my children ; but I can merge all my 
own luxuries into the one of being a father to the 
fatherless.” 

But to all the plans of Charles Adams, objections 
were raised by his eldest nephew and his mother ; the 
youth could not brook the control of a simple straight- 
minded country man, whose only claim to be con- 
sidered a gentleman, in his opinion, arose from his 
connexion with “ his family.” He was also indignant 
with his maternal uncle for his broken promise, and 
these feelings were strengthened by his mother’s folly. 
‘I'wo opportunities for disposing of the house and its 
magnificent furniture were missed; and when Mrs 
Adams complained to her nearest and most influ- 
ential connexions, that her brother-in-law refused 
to make her any allowance unless she consented to 
live at Repton—expecting that they would be loud 
in their indignation at his hardness—they advised her 
by all means to do what he wished, as he was really 
the only person she had to depend upon. Others were 
lavish of their sympathy, but sympathy wears out 
quickly ; otheys invited her to spend a month with 
them at their country seat, for change of air; one 
hinted how valuable Miss Adams’s exquisite musical 
talent would be now. Mary coloured, and said, “Yes,” 
with the dignity of proper feeling ; but her mother 
asked the lady what she meant, and a little scene fol- 
lowed, which caused the lady to visit all the families in 
town of her acquaintance, for the purpose of expressing 
her sympathy with “those poor dear Adamses, who 
were so proud, poor things, that really there was no- 
thing but starvation and the workhouse before them !” 
Another of those well-meaning persons—strong- 
minded and kind-hearted, but without a particle of 
delicacy—came to poor Mary, with all the prestige of 
conferring a favour. 

“ My dear young lady, it is the commonest thing in 
the world—very painful but very common ; the families 
of professional men are frequently left without pro- 
vision. Such a pity !—because, if they cannot save, 


they can insure. We ail can do that, but they do not 
do it, and consequently everywhere the families of 
professional men are found in distress ; so, as I said, it 
is common ; and I wanted you to suggest to your 
mother, that, if she would not feel hurt at it, the thing 
being so common—dear Dr Adams having been so 
popular, so very popular—that while every one is 
talking about him and you all, a very handsome sub- 
scription could be got up. I would begin it with a 
sum large enough to invite still larger. I had a great 
regard for him—I had indeed.” 

Mary felt her heart sink and rise, and her throat 
swell, so that she could not speak. She had brought 
herself to the determination of employing her talents 
for her own support, but she was not prepared to 
come with her family before the world as paupers. 
“ We have no claim upon the public,” she said at last. 
“T am sure you mean us kindly, but we have no 
claim. My dear father forwarded no public work— 
no public object ; he gave his advice, and received his 
payment. If we are not provided for, it is no public 
fault. Besides, my father’s children are able and will- 
ing to support themselves. I am eure you mean us 
kindly, but we have no claim upon public sympathy, 
and an appeal to it would crush us to the earth. I 
am very glad you did not speak first to my mother. 
My uncle Charles would not suffer it, even suppose 
she wished it.” 

This friend also departed to excite new speculations 
as to the pride and poverty of “poor dear Dr Adams's 
family.” In the world, however—the busy busy Lon- 
don world—it is idle to expect anything to create even 
a nine days’ wonder. When the house and furniture 
were at last offered for sale, the feeling was somewhat 
revived ; and Mary, whose beauty, exquisite as it was, 
had so unobtrusive a character as never to have 
created a foe, was remembered with tears by many : 
even the father of her old lover, when he was congra- 
tulated by one more worldly-minded than himself 
on the escape of his son in not marrying a portionless 
girl, reproved the unfeeling speaker with a wish that 
he only hoped his son might have as good a wife as 
Mary Adams would have been. 

The bills were taken down, the house purified from 
the auction-mob—everything changed ; a new name 
oceupied the doctor's place in the “ Court Guide”— 


‘and in three months the family seemed as completely 


forgotten amongst those of whom they once formed a 
prominent part, as if they had never existed. When 
one sphere of life closes against a family, they find 
room in another. Many kind-hearted persons in Mrs 
Adams’s first cirele would have been rejoiced to be of 
service to her and hers, but they were exactly the 
people upon whom she had no claim. Of a high but 
poor family, her relatives had little power. What 
family so situated ever had any influence beyond 
what they absolutely needed for themselves? With 
an ill grace she at last acceded to the kind offer 
made by Mr Charles Adams, and took possession of 
the cottage he fixed upon, until semething could be 
done for his brother’s children. In a fit of proud 
despair the eldest son enlisted into a regiment of 
dragoons; the second was fortunate enough to 
obtain a cadetship through a stranger’s interference ; 
and his uncle thought it might be possible to get 
the youngest forward in his father’s profession. ‘The 
expense of the necessary arrangements was severely 
felt by the prudent and careful country gentleman. 
The younger girls were too delicate for even the 
common occupations of daily life; and Mary, instead 
of receiving the weleome she had been led to expect 
from her aunt and cousins, felt that every hour she 
spent at the Grange was an intrusion. 
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The sudden death of Dr Adams had postponed 
the intended wedding of Charles Adams’s eldest 
daughter; and although her mother agreed that 
it was their duty to the orphan children, 
she certainly felt, as most affectionate mothers 
whose hearts are not very much enlarged would 
feel, that much of their own savings—much of 

produce of her husband’s hard labour—labour 
during 2 series of years, when her sister-in-law and 
her children were enjoying all the luxuries of life— 
would now be expen for their support ; this to an 
all-sacrificing mother, despite her sense of the duty of 
kindness, was hard to bear. As long as they were not 
on the spot, she theorised continually, and derived 
much satisfaction from the sympathising observations 
of her neighbours, and was proud, rery proud, of the 
praise bestowed upon her husband’s benevolence ; but 
when her sister-in-law’s expensive habits were in 
“daily array before her (the cottage being close to the 
Grange) ; when she knew, to use her own expression, 
“that she never put her hand to a single thing 3” 
that she could not live without port wine, when she 
herself never drank even gooseberry, except on Sun- 
days ; never ironed a collar, never dusted the chim- 
«piece, or ate a shoulder of mutton—roast one day, 
cold the next, and hashed the third. While each day 
brought some fresh illustration of her thoughtlessness 
to the eyes of the wife of the wealthy tiller of the 
soil, the widow of the physician thought herself in the 
daily practice of the most rigid self-denial. “I am 
sure,” was her constant observation to her all-patient 
—— I am sure I never thought it would come 
to this. I had not an idea of going through so much. 
I wonder your uncle and his wife can permit me to 
live in the way I do—they ought to consider how I 
was brought up.” It was in vain Mary represented 
that they were existing upon charity ; that =~ 
ought to be most grateful for what they received, 
coming as it did from those who, in their days of pro- 
rity, professed nothing, while those who professed 
things had done nothing. 80 reason, 
and then retire to her own chamber to weep alone 
over things more hard to bear. 

It is painful to observe what bitterness will creep 
into the heart and manner of really kind girls where 
a lover is in the case, or even where a commonplace 
dangling sort of flirtation is going forward ; this de- 

jating ill nature, one of the other, is not confined 
cay means to the fair sex. Young men pick each 
other to pieces with even more fierceness but less 
ingenuity; they deal in a cut-and-hack sort of sar- 
casm, and do not hesitate to use terms and insi- 
nuations of the harshest kind when a lady is in 
the case. Mary (to distinguish her from her high- 
bred cousin, she was generally called — Charles) 
was certainly disappointed when her wedding was 
postponed in consequence of her uncle’s death ; but 
a much more painful feeling followed when she 
saw the admiration her lover, Edwin Lechmere, be- 
stowed upon her beautiful cousin. Mary Charles was 
herself a beauty—fair, open-eyed, warm-hearted—the 
beauty of Repton ; but though feature by feature, 
inch by inch, she was as handsome as Mary, yet in 

cousin was the grace and spirit given only b 
good society ; the manners elevated by a higher mind, 
and toned down by sorrow ; a gentle softness, which a 
keen observer of human nature told me once no wo- 
man ever unless she had deeply loved, and 
suffered from disappointed affection ; in short, she was 
far more refined, far more fascinating, than her country 
cousin. Besides, she was unfortunate, and that at once 
gave her a hold upon the sympathies of the young 
eurate : it did no more; but Mary Charles did not 
understand these nice distinctions, and nothing could 
exceed the change of manner she evinced when her 
cousin and her betrothed were together. 

Mary thought her cousin rude and petulant; but 
the true cause of the change never occurred to her. 
Accustomed to the high-toned courtesy of well-bred 
men, which is so little practised in the middle class 
of English society, it never suggested itself, that 
placing her chair, or opening the door for her to go 
out, or rising courteously when she came into a room, 
was more than, as a lady, she had a right to expect ; 
in truth, she did not notice it at all; but she did 
notice and feel deeply her cousin’s alternate coldness 
and snappishness of manner. “I would not,” thought 
Mary, “have behaved so to her if she had been left de- 
solate ; but in a little time, when my mother is more 
content, I will leave Repton, and become independent 
by my talents.” Never did she think of the power 
delegated to her by the Almighty without feeling 
herself raised—ay, higher than she had ever been in 
the days of her splendour—in the scale of moral use- 

} a8 every one must feel whose mind is rightly 
framed. She had not yet known what it was to have 
her abilities trampled on or insulted; she had never 
experienced the bitterness consequent upon having 
the aequirements— which in the days of her prosperity 
commanded silence and admiration—sneered at or 

ly ridiculed. She had yet to learn that the 
lons, the of English lavish their 
attentions and praise upon those who learn, not upon 
those who teach. 

Mary had not been six months fatherless, when she 
‘was astonished first by a letter, and then by a visit, 
from her former lover ; he came to renew his en 


but was stronger than 


pendent of your father, and whatever I feel, I have 
no right to draw you down into poverty. You may 
fancy now that you could bear it, but a time would 
come—if not to you, to me—when the utter selfishness 
of such conduct would goad me to a death of early 
misery.” The young man appealed to her uncle, 
who thought her feelings overstrained, but respected 
her for it nevertheless ; and in the warmth of his 
admiration, he communicated the cireumstance to his 
wife and daughter. 

“ Refuse her old lover under present circumstances,” 
repeated her cousin to herself as she left the room; 
“there must be some other reason than that ; she could 
not be so foolish as to reject such an offer at such a time.” 
Unfortunately, she saw Edwin Lechmere walking by 
Mary’s side, under the shadow of some trees. She 
watched them until the foliage screened them from her 
sight, and then she shut herself into her own room, and 
yielded to a long and violent burst of tears, “It is not 
enough,” she exclaimed, in the bitterness of her feelings, 
“that the comforts of my parents’ declining years should 
be abridged by the overwhelming burden to their exer- 
tions—another family added to their own; it is not 
enough that an uncomfortable feeling has grown between 
my father and mother on this account, and that cold looks 
and sharp words have come where they never came be- 
fore, but my peace of mind must be destroyed. Gladly 
would I have taken a smaller portion, if 1 could have 
kept the affections which I see bat too plainly my cousin 
has stolen from me. And my thoughtless aunt to say, only 
yesterday, that ‘at all events her husband was no man’s 
enemy but his own.’ Has not his want of prudent fore- 
thought been the ruin of his own children ? and will my 
parents ever recover the anxiety, the pain, the sacrifices, 
brought on by one man’s culpable neglect ? Oh, uncle! 
if you could look from your grave upon the misery you 
have caused !” --- and then, exhausted by her own emo- 
tion, the affectionate but jealous girl began to question 
herself as to what she should do. After what she con- 
sidered mature deliberation, she made up her mind to 
upbraid her cousin with treachery, and she put her design 
into execution that same evening. 

It was no easy matter to oblige her cousin to under- 
stand what she meant; but at last the declaration, that 
she had refused her old lover because she had placed her 
affections upon Edwin Lechmere, whom she was endea- 
vouring to“ entrap,” was not to be mistaken; and the 
country girl was altogether unprepared for the burst of 
indignant feeling, mingled with much bitterness, which 
repelled the untruth. <A strong fit of hysterics into 
which Mary Charles worked herself was terminated 
by a scene of the most painful kind, her father being 
upbraided by her mother with “loving other people's 
children better than his own,” while the curate him- 
self knelt by the side of his betrothed, assuring her of 
his unaltered affection. From such a scene Miss Adams 
hastened with a throbbing brow and a bursting heart. 
She had no one to counsel or console her; no one to 
whom she could apply for aid. For the first time since 
she had experienced her uncle's tenderness, she felt she 
had been the means of disturbing his domestic peace ; 
the knowledge of the burden she was, and the burden she 
and hers were considered, weighed her to the earth ; and 
in a paroxysm of anguish, she fell on her knees, exclaim- 
ing, * Oh, why are the dependent born into the world! 
Father, father, why did you leave us, whom you so loved, 
to such a fate!” And then she reproached herself for 
having uttered a word reflecting on his memory. One of 
the every-day occurrences of life---so common as to be 
hardly. observed---is to find really kind good-natured 
people not “ weary of well-doing.” * Oh, really | was worn 
out with so and so; they are so decidedly unfortunate 
that it is impossible to help them,” is a general excuse 
for deserting those whose continuing misfortunes ought 
to render them greater objects of sympathy. 

Mr Charles Adams was, as has been shown in our 
little narrative, a kind-hearted man. Estranged as 
his brother and himself had been for a number of 
years, he had done much to forward, and still more 
to protect, his children. At first, this was a pleasure ; 
but somehow his “ benevolence,” and “kindness,” and 
“ generosity,” had been so talked about, so eulogised, and 
he had been so seriously inconvenienced by the wayward- 
ness of his maphons the thoughtless pride of his sister- 
in-law, the helplessness of his younger nieces, as to feel 
seriously oppressed by his responsibility. And now the 
one who had never given him aught but pleasure, seemed, 
according to his daughter's representations, to be the 
cause of increased sorrow, the destroyer of his dear child's 
happiness. What to do he could not tell. His daughter, 
wrought upon by her own jealousy, had evinced, under 
its influence, so much temper she had never displayed 
before, that it seemed more than likely the cherished 
match would be broken off. His high-minded niece saved 
him any farther anxiety as far as she’ was concerned. 
She sent for and convinced him fully and entirely of her 
total freedom from the base design imputed to her. 
“ Was it likely,” she said, * that 1 should reject the man 
I love lest I should drag him into poverty, and plunge at 
once with one I do not care for into the abyss I dread ? 
This is the common sense view of the case ; but there is 
yet another. Is it to be borne that I would seek to rob 
your child of her happiness ? The supposition is an in- 
sult too gross to be endured. I will leave my mother 
to-morrow. An old schoolfellow, older and more fortu- 
nate than myself, wished me to educate her little girl. I 
had one or two strong objections to living in her house ; 
but the desire to be independent and away has overcome 
them.” She then, with many tears, intreated her uncle 
still to protect her mother; urged how she had been 
sorely tried ; and communicated fears, she had reason to 
believe were too well founded, that her eldest brother, 
feeling the reverse more than he could bear, had de- 
serted from his regiment. 

Charles Adams was deeply moved by the nobleness of 
his niece, and reproved his daughter more harshly than 
he had ever done before, for the feebl that ted 
so strong and unjust a passion. This had the contrary 


effect to what he had hoped for: she did not hesitate to 
say that her cousin had endeavoured to rob her both of 
the affection of her lover and her father, The injured 
cousin left Repton bowed beneath an accumulation of 
troubles, not one of which was of her own creating, not 
one of which she deserved ; and all springing from the 
unproviding nature of him who, had he been asked the 
question, would have declared himself ready to sacrifice 
his own life for the advantage of that daughter, now com- 

lied to work for her own bread. To trace the career of 
Mary Adams in her new calling, would be to repeat what 
I havesaid before. The more refined, the more informed 
the governess, the more she suffers. Being with one whom 
she fad known in better days, made it even more hard 
to bend; yet she did her duty, and that is one of the 
highest privileges a woman can enjoy. 

Leaving Mary for a moment, let us return to 
Here discord having once entered, was making sad ra- 
vages, and all were suffering from it. It was but too true 
that the eldest of the Adamses had deserted ; his mother, 
clinging with a parent’s fondness to her child, concealed 
him, and thus offended Charles Adams beyond all recon- 
ciliation. The third lad, who was walking the London 
hospitals, and exerting himself beyond his strength, was 
everything that a youth could be; but his declining 
health was represented to his uncle, by one of those whom 
his mother’s pride had insulted, as a cloak for indolence. 
In short, before another year had quite passed, the 
family of the once rich and fashionable Dr Adams had 
shared the fate of all dependents—worn out the benevo- 
lence, or patience, or whatever it really is, of their * best 
friends.” Nor was this the only consequence of the phy- 
sician’s neglect of a duty due alike to God and society ; 
his brother had really done so much for the bereaved 
family, as to gife what the world called “just grounds” 
to Mrs Charles Adams’s repeated complaints, * that now 
her husband was ruining his industrious family to keep 
the lazy widow of his spendthrift brother and her fa- 
vourite children in idleness. Why could she not live 
upon the ‘fine folk’ she was. always throwing in her 
face ?” Their daughter, too, of whose approaching union 
the fond father had been so proud, was now, like her 
cousin whom she had wronged by her mean suspicions, 
deserted ; the match broken off after much bickering ; one 
quarrel having brought on another, until they separated 
by mutual consent. Her temper and her health were 
both materially impaired, and her beauty was converted 
into hardness and acidity. 

Oh! how utterly groundless is the idea, that in our 
social state, where one human being must so much 
depend upon another, any man, neglecting his positive 
duties, can be called only “his own enemy.” p 
misery had not Dr Adams’s neglect entailed, not alone 
on his immediate family, but on that of his brother. 
Besides, there were ramifications of distress; he died 
even more embarrassed than his brother had at first be- 
lieved, and some tradespeople were consequently embar- 
rassed; but the deep misery fell upon his children. 
Meanwhile, Mrs Dr Adams had left Repton with her 
younger children, to be the dependants of Mary in London, 

lt was not until a fatal disease had seized upon her mo- 
ther, that Mary ventured to appeal again to her uncle's 
nerosity. “ My second brother,” she said, * has out of his 
small means remitted her five pounds, My eldest brother 
seems altogether to have disappeared from amongst us; 
finding that his unhappy presence had occasioned so fatal 
a separation between his mother and you-—a disunion 
which | saw was the effect of many small causes, rather 
than one great one—he left us, and we cannot trace him. 
This has broken my poor mother’s heart ; he was the 
cherished one of all her children. My youngest brother has 
been for the last month an inmate of one of the hospitals 
which my poor father attended for so many years, and 
where his word waslaw. My sister Rosa, she upon whom 
my poor father poured, if possible, more of his affection 
than he bestowed upon me-—-my lovely sister, of whom, 
even in our poverty, | was so proud—so young, only upon 
the verge of womanhood—has, you already know, left us. 
Would to God that it had been for her grave, rather than 
her destroyer !—a fellow-student of that poor youth, who, 
if he dreamt of her dishonour, would stagger like a spectre 
from what will be his death-bed to avenge her. Poverty 
is one of the surest guides to dishonour , those who have 
not been tempted know nothing of it. It is one thing to 
see it, another to feel it. Do not think her altogether 
base, because she had not the strength of a heroine. [ 
have been obliged to resign my situation to attend my 
mother, and the only income we have is what I earn by 
giving lessons on the harp and piano. I give, for two 
shillings, the same instruction for which my father paid 
half a guinea a lesson; if I did not 1 should have no 
pupils. It is more than a month since my mother left 
her bed; and my youngest sister, bending beneath in- 
creased delicacy of health, is her only attendant. I know 
her mind to be so tortured, and her body so convulsed 
by pain, that I have prayed to God to render her fit 
for Heaven, and take her from her sufferings. Imagine 
the weight of sorrow that crushed me to my knees with 
such a petition as that. I know all you have done, and 
yet I ask you now, in remembrance of the boyish love 
that bound you and my father together, to lessen her 
bodily anguish by the sacrifice of a little more; that 
she, nursed in the lap of luxury, may not pass from 
life with starvation as her companion. My brother's 


gift is expended; and during the last three weeks, I | 


have earned but twelve shillings ; my pupils are out of 
town. Do, for a moment, remember what I was, and 
think how humbled I must be to frame this supplica- 
tion ; but it is a child that petitions for a parent, and 
1 know I have never forfeited your esteem. In a few 
weeks, perhaps in a few days, my brother and my mother 
will meet my poor father face to face. Oh! that I could 
bé assured that reproach and bitterness for the past do 
not pass the portals of the grave. Forgive me this, as 
you shave already forgiven me much. Alas! I know too 
well that our misfortunes drew misfortunes u others. 
I was the unhappy but innocent cause of much sorrow at 
the Grange ; but, oh! do not refuse the /ast request that 
I will ever make.” The letter was blotted by tears, 
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Charles Adams was from home when it arrived, and his 
wife, knowing the handwriting, and having made a reso- 
lution never to open a letter “from that branch of the 
family,” did not send. it after her husband, “lest it 

t tease him.” Ten days elapsed before he received 
it ; and when he did, he could not be content with writ- 
ing, but lost not a moment in hastening to the address. 
Irritated and disappointed that what he really had done 
should have been so little appreciated, when every hour 
of his life he was smarting in one way or other from 
his exertions—broken-hearted at his daughter's blighted 
health and by the reckless wildness 
of one nephew, and what he believed was the idleness of 
another—and convinced that Rosa’s fearful step was 
owing to the pampering and mismanagement of her foolish 
mother—Charles Adams satisfied himself that, as he did 
not hear to the contrary from Mary, all things were going 
on well, or at least not ill. He thought as little about them 
as he possibly could, no people in the world being so 
conveniently forgotten (when they are not importunate) 
as poor relations ; but the letter of his favourite niece 
spoke strongly to his heart, and in two hours after his 
return home, he set forth for the London suburb from 
whence the letter was dated. It so charced, that to get 
to that particular end of the town, he wis obliged to pass 
the house his brother had occupied so splendidly for a 
number of years; the servants had lit the lamps, and 
were drawing the curtains of the noble dining-room ; and 
a party of ladies were descending from a carriage, which 
prevented two others from settingdown. It looked like old 
times. “Some one else,” thought Charles Adams, “ run- 
ning the same career of wealth and extravagance. God 
grant it may not lead to the same results!” He paused, 
and looked up the front of the noble mansion ; the draw- 
ing-room windows were open, and two beautiful children 
were standing on an ottoman placed between the win- 
dows, probably to keep them apart. He thought of 
Mary’s childhood, and te she was occupied at that 
moment, and hastened onward. There are times when 
life seems one mingled dream, and it is not easy to be- 
come dispossessed of the idea when some of its frightful 
changes are brought almost together under our view. 

“Is Miss Adams at home ?” inquired her uncle of a 
woman leaning against the door of a miserable house. 

“TI don’t know ; she went to the hospital this morning ; 
but I’m not sure she’s in ; it’s the second pair back ; it’s 
easy known, for the sob has not ceased in that room these 
two nights ; some people do take on so”—— 

Charles Adams did not hear the concluding sentence, 
but sought the room; the door would not close, and he 
heard a low sobbing sound from within; he paused, but 
his step had aroused the mourner—* Come in, Mary— 
come in ; I know how it is,” said a young voice; “he is 
dead; one grave for mother and son—one grave for mother 
and son! I see your shadow, dark as itis; have you 
brought a candle? It is very fearful to be alone with the 
dead--even one’s own mother—in the dark.” 

Charles Adams entered the room ; but his sudden ap- 
pearance in the twilight, and evidently not knowing him, 
overcame the girl, his youngest niece, so much, that she 
screamed, and fell on her knees by her mother’s corpse. 
He called for lights, and was speedily obeyed, for he put 
a piece of gold in the woman's hand ; she turned it over, 
and as she hastened frem the room, muttered, “If this 
had come sooner, she’d not have died of starvation or 
burdened the parish for a shroud; it’s hard the rich 
can’t look to their own.” 

When Mary returned, she was fearfully calm. “No, 
her brother was not dead,” she said; “the young were 
longer dying than those whom the world had worn out ; 
the young knew so little of the world, they thought it 
hard to leave it ;” and she took off her bonnet, and sat 
down; and while her uncle explained why he had not 
written, she looked at him with eyes so fixed and cold, 
that he paused, hoping she would » so painful was 
their stony expression ; but she let him go on, without 
offering one word of assurance of any kind feeling or re- 
membrance ; and when she stooped to adjust a portion 
of the coarse plaiting of the shroud—that mockery of 
“the purple and fine linen of living days”—her uncle 


saw that her hair, her luxuriant hair, was striped with 

“ There is no need for words now,” she said at last ; 
“no need. I thought you would have sent ; she required 
gold she once had would have been riches: but the little 
she did require she had not, and so she died ; but what 
tinually on my father, to know why he had deserted her ; 
she attached no blame latterly to any one, only called 
bear.” 

™ send a pro} in the morning to ar- 

placed with my brother,” said 
Charles. 

Mary shrieked almost with the wildness of a maniac. 
She was to blame in our days of splendour as much as 
he was ; but she could not see it ; and I durst not reason 

” 

Her uncle shuddered, while the young girl sobbed in 
the bitter wailing tone their landlady complained of. 
its officers were kind ; and if you bury her, or they, it is 

r’s funeral. I see ali these things clearly 
eyes of others ; it has opened mine.” 

But why should I prolong this sad story. It is not the 
dreds of instances of the same kind, arising from the 
same cause, in our broad islands. In the lunatic asylum 
during the past two years, there are many cases of in- 
sanity arising from change of circumstances, where a 


white. 

but little—but very little; the dust rubbed from the 

weighs heaviest upon my mind was her calling so con- 

day and night upon him. Oh! it was hard to bear—it 

range that she may 

“No, no; as far from him as possible! Oh! not with him ! 

with her. Not with him! She would disturb him in his 
“No,” resumed Mary, “Jet the parish bury her ; even 

still a 

now ; deat , while it closes the eyes of some, opens the 

tale of one, but of many. There are dozens, scores, hun- 

where that poor girl, even Mary Adams, has found refuge 

Sees insurance would have set such maddening 


at defiance. I know that her brother died in the | 


hospital within a few days; and the pale sunken-eyed 
girl, whose damp yellow hair and thin white hand are so 


eagerly kissed by the gentle maniac when she visits her, 
month by month, is the youngest, and, I believe, the last 
of her family, at least the Tast in England. Oh, that 
those who foolishly boast that their actions only affect 
themselves, would look carefully abroad, and if they doubt 
what I have faithfully told, examine into the causes 
which crowd the world with cases even worse than I 
have here recorded ! 


ENGLISH SURNAMES. 
IN a primitive community, each person has but one 
word or term applied to him as a name. In time, as 
population becomes more numerous, it is a natural 
expedient to add another for distinction, the varia- 
tions possible in two sets of names being much more 
easy than it would be to devise a sufficient variety of 
single names. Hence that class of appellations which 
we recognise as surnames, 80 called, it is said, because 
originally written orer the other name, instead of after 
it. English surnames are much more numerous than 


.might be supposed. Those beginning with A have 
. been ascertained to be above fifteen hundred in num- 


ber; from which, considering that there are letters 
which commence more as well as letters which com- 
mence fewer, we cannot doubt that there are in all at 
least thirty thousand surnames amongst us. In all 
countries, the first approaches to surnames seem to 
have been chiefly through three particular modes—the 
father’s name, a place, and a personal characteristic. 
Joshua the son of Nun is an example of a form of Serip- 
tural names precisely similar to our numerous class 
of Wilsons and Johnsons. Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
is ‘analogous to John Chichester or Thomas Carlisle. 
The Plauti and Scauri of Rome were just as the 
Strongs, Shorts, &c., amongst ourselves. These con- 
tinue to be the ruling modes for several ages ; and it 
is only, in general, when the custom of applying sur- 
names has been long established that fanciful ones 
arise 


In Saxon times, the earliest form of surname was 
the father’s name, with the addition of the syllable 
ing, to express son ; thus, Ceonred Ceolwalding, Ceol- 
wald Gutivetadien that is, Ceonred the son of Ceol- 
wald, Ceolwald the son of Cuthwin. This was by and 
by changed for the word son, as in Gamelson, Grim- 
kelson, both of which names occur in a deed dated 
1051. It was long, however, before these names be- 
came regular surnames, descending with a family as 
they do in the present day. We find the successive 
representatives of a noble family entitled as follows :— 
Bardolph, Akaris Fitz-Bardolph [fitz being a Norman 
term for son], Hervey Fitz-Akaris, Henry Fitz-Her- 
vey, Randolph Fitz-Henry, Henry Fitz-Randolph, 
Randolph Fitz-Henry, Hugh Fitz-Randolph, Henry 
Fitz~-Hugh—when, at length, in the reign of Edward 
IIL, the family being ennobled, Fitz-Hugh was as- 
sumed as a fixed surname, which it ever after con- 
tinued to be. A person of inferior rank, who in 1406 
describes himself as William the son of Adam Em- 
motson, calls himself, in 1416, William Emmotson. 
Another person, who is designated John the son of 
William son of John de Hunshelf, appears soon 
after as John Wilson. We here see things in a tran- 
sition state. But it is curious to learn that even yet, 
in some rude portions of English society, surnames 
are not by any means fixed, or at least are so sunk 
beneath popular sobriquets as to be in a manner lost. 
Thus a pig-dealer in Staffordshire, whose father’s 
name was Johnson, is so invariably called Pigman b 
his neighbours, that the man himself adopts the latter 
designation, which may be seen painted upon his sign. 
Amongst colliers, fishermen, and some other classes 
distinguished by peculiar manners, the proper name 
is like a garment brought forward only at weddings, 
christenings, and other remarkable occasions, while a 
nickname serves for ordinary use. 

In a pleasant book on English surnames, recently 
published,* those which may be called local surnames 
are first treated. Some of these refer to proper names 
of places, as Yorke, Winchester, Grantham ; others 
tocommon names expressive of situation, as Wood, 
Hill, Greene. The class are supposed by Mr 
Lower to have originated in Normandy and the con- 
tiguous parts of France about the close of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh century. They came 
into England with the Conqueror. Camden remarks, 
that there is not a single village in Normandy that 
has not surnamed some family in England. Percy, 
Warren, Devereux, Neville, Tracy, Montfort, St Maure 
(corrupted into Seymour), are examples. The prefix 
de (of), usually applied by the Norman families, was 
generally drop about the reign of Henry VL, 
when the title esquire was substituted ; thus John de 
Alchorne became John Alchorne of Alchorne, Esq., 
younger sons at the same time adding the term gentle- 
man, or shortly, gent. Great proprietors in Scotland 
in like manner took their names from their estates— 
as De Douglas, that is, of the district or vale of Douglas, 
afterwards shortened into Douglas. In that country, 
when a landed gentleman has the same name as his 
estate, or is of ik, as Dundas of Dundas, Guthry 
of Guthry, &c., it is generally held as a sign of great 
family antiquity, the name and estate being presumed 
to have been in connexion since the time when men 
began to take family names from their property, that 


* English Surnames. Essays on Family Nomenclature, His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous, &c, By Mark Antony 
Lower. London: John R. Smith. 1842. 


is, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Owing to 
the prevalence in England of surnames from proper 
names of places, it was proverbially said— 


In Ford, in Ham, in Ley, and Ton, ’ 
The most of English surnames run. 


English topography. Ham, we may remark, is town ; 
lee, a pasture ; hurst, a wood ; wick, a place of defence ; 
and sted, a station, or what in the American back- 
woods would be called a settlement. M2 

We now come to surnames from common words ex- 
pressive of locality. This seems to have been a prac- 
tice adopted by the middle and humbler classes, in imi- 
tation of landed men. If a man dwelt upon a hill, he 


on a moor, .ft Moore; if at a gate, At Gate; and so 
on; the plural atten being used when the local obj 

was of a plural nature, as, for instance, Atten Coke 
Such terms were in time, for the most part, softened 
into Hill, Wood, Moore, and Gate; Atten Oaks be- 
coming Nokes. Mr Lower gives a list of the common 
names which thus became surnames of men, some of 
them being words now obsolete in the sense in which 
they were originally used. We have Beck, a brook; 
Becket, a little brook (How inappropriate a name, he 
remarks, for the furious churchman of the twelfth 
century !); Back, a ferry ; Bayne, a bath; Barrow, a 
tumulus of the early Britons ; Bent, a place where 
rushes grow (Scott Seesaiinn Rob Roy as taking the 
bent, that is, going to the wilderness); Barton, the 
yard of a house ; Bourn, Born, Brunne, a boundary 
streain ; Bottle, a village ; Bottom, a low ground, hence, 
Longbottom (a long dale); Sidebottom, Ramsbottom, 
Shufflebottom, the last being originally Shaw-field- 
bottom ; Carne, Cairns, a heap of stones ; Cobb, a har- 
bour ; Crouch, a cross ; Dale, Dell, Dean, nearly syno- 
nymous (Dennat and Dunnat are At Dean, with the 
order of the syllables changed) ; Dyke, a ditch or wall; 
Fleet, a small stream ; Foote, the pg sa ¢ a hill; 
Garnet, a great granary ; Grange, the -buildings 
of a monastery ; Grave, a diteh ; Gore, @ narrow slip 
of ground ; Hall, a great house ; Hatch, a flood- $ 
Haugh, Howe, a green plot in a valley (the 


derives its name from the same thing) ; Hay, a hedge; 
Head, a foreland ; Herne, a house ; /ide, the quantity 


of land cultivable by one plough ; Holme, a meadow ; 
Holt, a small hanging wood ; on a hollow in the side 
of a hill ; Horne, H/urne, a corner; Kay, a quay ; Knap, 
the top of a hill; Knowles, little hills ; Lynch, a stripe 
of -sward between cultivated ridges in a common 
field ; Law, a hill; fate, syemege for water (mill-lade 
is still a common term for a mill course in Scotland) ; 
Lee, Legh, Lea, Leigh, Lye, a small pasture ; 
probably from Loch, a lake; March, a boundary ; 

outh, a haven ; Place, a mansion ; Pend, an archway ; 
Plastow, a place for sports ; Ricks, stacks of corn ; Ring, 
an enclosure ; /?ye, a shore or bank ; Shaw, an opening 
in a wood ; Spital, an hospital ; Stoke, Stokes, Stow, a 
; Spence, a yard or enclosure; 7) , village ; 

hwaite, a pasture; Wade, a meadow; Wyche, a salt 
spring ; Yates, gates. “ From such places, and many 
others of a similar kind, did numbers of our ancestors 
borrow their family names ; short and generally mo- 
nosyllabic, they were well suited to the plain, hardy, 
Anglo-Saxon race who assumed them.” Before leay- 
ing the class, it may be remarked, that in some in- 
stances a syllable has been added, as er in the cases of 
Hofer, Weller, Rayner; and man, as in the instances 
of Houseman, Milman, Steadman. 

Surnames from occupations and pursuits are a 
numerous class in England. They are found preva- 
lent in early times, generally with the Norman prefix 
le (the) ; thus Stephen le Spicer, Walter le Bouchier. 
It is unnecessary to run over even a selection of this 
clags, as they are generally familiar. Verstegan re- 
marks of those who bear them —* It is not to be 
doubted but that their ancestors have first gotten 
them by using such trades, and the children of such 
parents being contented to take them u them, 
after coming posterity could hardly avoid them.” Mr 
Lower informs us that the name of Smith is partly 
indebted for its extreme prevalence to the fact, that 
the word (from smitan, to strike) was originally 4 
plied to artificers in wood and stone, as well as 
metal. Some surnames of this class are not apt to be 
recognised as such, in consequence of the desuetude of 


(cap-makers), Lorimers (makers of iron work for 
saddlers), Girdlers — of girdles, iron plates for 
firing bread), and Pointers (makers of the ties once 
used in men’s clothes instead of buttons). Chaucer is 
a word for a shoemaker ; Leech is a medical man ; and 
Latimer a writer of Latin. Barker is synonymous with 
tanner. Jenner is an old form of Joiner. 
is one who shears worsted, fustians, &c., an ry ee 
known at Norwich by the denomination of Sherman- 
craft. A Pelcher is a maker of pilches, a warm kind 
of upper garment, the greatcoat of the fourteenth 
century. An Arkwright was a maker of meal-chests, 
an article still almost universally in use in Scotland, 
under the name of meal-arks. A Conder was a 
son who paraded the shore to give note to the 
men at sea of the approach of shoals of pilchards end 
herrings, an appearance on the bosom of the deep 
only be at a distance on the shore. 
Walker is a manager of fulling apparatus ; a fulling- 
mill is still called a walk-mill in Scotlaad. 

“Names of this description,” says Mr Lower, 


* however mean their origin, are now to be found in 


283 
But to these may be added field, hurst, wood, wick, and . 


sted, all of them syllables of frequent occurrence in. 


was called 4t Hill; if near a wood, At Wood; if. 


the trade, or the disguise of the word, as the Cappers _ 
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the highest classes of society. The names Collier and 
Salter are, or have been, in the British peerage, al- 
though those occupations were, in the middle ages, 
considered so vile and menial, that none but bondmen 
or slaves would follow them. Some names of this 
sort have been changed in o phy to hide their 
original meanness, or ‘ mollified ridiculously,’ as Cam- 
den has it, lest their bearers ‘ should seeme vilified by 
them? Carteer, Tailleure, and Smeeth, occur frequently 
as the substitutes of Carter, ‘Taylor, and Smith. 
* Wise was the man that told my Lord Bishop that 
his name was not Gardener, as the English pronounce 
it, but Gardiner, with the French accent, and there- 
fore a gentleman” Some names have reference to 
mili pursuits, as Harman, Arblaster, &c., as well 
as ot A Billman, Spearman, Bowman, and Banner- 
man, The number of names connected with the plea- 
sures of the chase furnish evidence of the predilection 
of our nitors for field-sports. Thus we have in 
numbers our H/unters, Fowlers, Fishers, Falconers, 
laulkners, or Fawkeners, Hawkers, Anglers, Bowyers, 
and Bowmakers, Stringers, that is, bow-string makers ; 
Arrowsmiths, or makers of arrows ; Fletchers (from the 
Fr. fleche), that is, either an arrow-maker, or, more 
generally, a superintendant of archery. Todhunter 
seems to be of this kind, but, then, what is a Tod? 
Probably it was a name given to some one of the 
smaller animals of the chase. [Yod is fox, and the 
tod-hunter is a regular functionary in some districts of 
Scotland.) 
Many surnames are from civil and ecclesiastical 
ities, as king, duke, earle, knight, bishop, abbot, 
r, &c. Probably many of these have been origi- 
nally applied through the dictates of caprice alone ; 
others, perhaps, from a presumed affiliation of illegi- 
timate and foundling children to persons of rank. 
Many high offices have become surnames ; for example, 
rd, converted into Stewart or Stuart ; also Cham- 
berlain, Sheriff, Butler, Reeve, Porter, &. Howard is 
keeper of the ha’ or hall ; Durward, keeper of the door. 
Heriot is a provider of furniture for an army ; Sumner 
is a summoner employed to cite delinquents to ecele- 
siastical courts. “the “Sonpnour” of Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales was such an official. Dempster is doom- 
ster, signifying in the Isle of Man a judge, elsewhere 
an executioner, that is, executor of doom. Paliser is 
a person having the care of the palings of a park or 
To take surnames from i personal qua- 
lities was an obvious course, and accordingly surnames 
of this class are very numerous. Simple complexion 
has occasioned the Blacks, Whites, Reids, &c. [Green 
is At the Green, shortened]. Hair has produced 
Hoare, Grey, Blacklocke, Fairfax (that is, fair-haired}, 
Pigot (speckled), &c. Stature gives us Longs and 
Shorts, 


, Longmans, &c. There are Smalls [Bigg is pro- 
bably a corruption of , Geelic for little}, Groses, 
hicks, and Stouts; but nne is believed to be de- 


rived from At the Inn. e Gaelic and Welsh have 
added largely to this class of names ; as Dow, black ; 
More, great ; Bane, white ; Gough, red ; Greig, hoarse. 
Mora! and intellectual qualities have also contributed 
largely ; as Wise, Sharpe, Blyth, Good, Good 
Thoroughgood, and (strange to say) Toogood. 

The surnames derived from proper names require 
noenumeration. Probably these were also given with 
@ regard to the father, as in the cases of Wilson, 
Johnson, &c. Some of this class are from Christian 
names long obsolete ; as Ay os Asculphus), 
Ansell (from Anselm), Bardolph, Bennet, Drew (from 
Droge), Etty, Harvey, Jernegan, Maynard, Rolle (ori- 
¢ ly Raoul), Seward, Sankey, Toby, Wishart (from 

iseard). surnames formed from Christian 
names by the addition of son, Fitz, Mac, and 0” (sig- 
nifying grandson), are amongst the most numerous 
we have. Some of these Christian names are each the 
foundation of various surnames ; thus from William 
we have Williamson, Wilson, M‘William, Williams, 
Wilkin (little William), Wilcock, which is also little 
William, and several others, to the amount of twenty- 
one in all. Many Christian names, also, have been 
surnamed from the softened and abbreviated forms 
which they take in the hands of nurses. 

There is a large class of English surnames from 
natural objects ; as sun, moon, star, lion, bear, buck, 
stag, hare, rabbit, bull, bullock, colt. Some of these 


_ have been conferred from a fanciful resemblance of 


the first bearer to the object referred to. Thus As- 
ealine, chief of a family which flourished in the middle 
, was called Lupus ( ae from his violent temper. 
His son William, Earl of Yvery, was nicknamed 
Lupellus (the little wolf), which name was softened 
into Lupel ; and this, under the soft and elegant form 
of , became the family name. Mr Lower informs 
us that there was once actually a gentleman of Kent 
named Savage Bear, Esquire. It is stated, that not 
long since, in a congregation of dissenters at Fever- 
sham, there were twenty-three members bearing names 
of the feathered creation, while the minister enjoyed 
the appropriate designation of Rooke. The name of 
the early martyr of the Protestant Reformation, Huss, 
fies goose. When at the stake, he solemnly said, 
«They burn a goore, but in a hundred @ swan 
will arise out of the ashes.” He probably had onl 
some 
that Luther signifies aswan. Others of this class of 


men dwelling at phin, 
bo by sash memes as Themes af 


the Dolphin, Will at the Bull, Robin at the Racket ; he 
therefore concludes, that such men would readily come 
to be called by the name of the signonly. This hypo- 
thesis, Mr Lower remarks, enables us to account for 
such surnames as Angel, Saint, Apostle, Martyr, &c., 
which could never have been applied with propriety 
to any living person. 

A vast number of English surnames are not to be 
ranked in any of the above classes ; they appear to be 
the produce of mere caprice or fancy, many of them 
doubtless having been an the sapient brains of 
wy overseersand clowns, applied to foundlings. 

t there are many of whimsical sound, which we 
might be disposed to place in this great class, and 
which, in reality, are rational enough designations. 
For instance, Duppa is D’Uphaugh (of the upper plot 
of level _oe: Juphen is Jugepen, the name of a 

lace ; Higginbottom is either a corruption of Icken- 
, an oak-tree, or Higgin’s-bottom, a piece of low 
Higgins, that is, Hugh; and 
ungey is from Mountjoy. The popular voice is but 
too ready to produce such corruptions, as is shown in 
an anecdote of an Italian boy having his name Benito 
changed by his brother sailors to Ben Eaton, so that 
he actually put up the name Benjamin Eaton over his 
door. ‘The author of a work entitled “The Stranger 
in America,” makes a remark applicable to our own 
country as well as his :—“ Sometimes names are posi- 
tively translated. Thus I know of a Mr Bridge- 
builder, whose ancestors came from Germany under the 
name of Bruckenbauer. I have met with many in- 
stances of this kind. ‘There is a family now in Pennsyl- 
vania whose original name was Klein ; at present they 
have branched out into three chief ramifications, 
called Klein, Small, and Little; and if they con- 
tinue to have many ‘ little ones, they may, for aught 
I know, branch out into Short, Less, and loan down 
to the most Lilliputian names.....A German 
called Feuerstein (fire-stone, the German for flint) 
settled in the west when French population prevailed 
in that quarter. His name, therefore, was changed 
into Pierre a Fusil; but in the course of time the 
Anglo-American race became the prevalent one, and 
Pierre & Fusil was again changed into Peter Gun !” 

We may add, that by adaptations of foreign words, 
names essentially vulgar may be made to sound as 
something very elegant. ‘Thus, Bourerie, which seems 
a fine sounding name, is from a French term, signify- 
ing cow-house or byre. 


VIGNE’S WORK ON UPPER INDIA. 


A PRIVATE gentleman, G. T. Vigne, Esq., who left 
England in October 1832, and spent a large portion 
of the interval betwixt that period and 1539 in the 
countries bordering on the springs of the Indus, has 
just published two valuable volumes, containing the 
fruits of his observations on the interesting scenes 
which then fell under his eye.* Kashmir (or Cashmere) 
he describes as an Alpine valley of the Himmalaya 
range, lying between 33 and 35 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and 74 and 77 d of east longitude. It 
measures about ninety miles or so in length, and from 
sixteen to thirty-six in breadth. Embosomed in lofty 
mountains, it presents numerous traces of having once 
been the site of a variety of lakes, if not of one con- 
tinuous sheet of water. The lateral slopes of the val- 
ley are for the most part gentle, well watered both 
naturally and by s, and fertile to such a degree 
as to render the spot, in spite of its great elevation 
above the sea, one of the most delicious in all Asia. 
The products of Kashmir, in the shape of shawls and 
other woollen articles, have become celebrated over 
the whole world. 

As in most of the countries of Hindostan, the popu- 
lation of Kashmir consists partly of Mussulmans, de- 
scendants of the Mogul invaders, and Hindoos, the 
former predominating in the cities in the proportion 
of three to one, and of nine to one in the villages. 
When Mr Vigne entered the country in 1835, it was 
under the rule of Runjeet Singh, an adventurous chief 
who had added it by force to fis territories, and who 
has since died, leaving Kashmir, we believe, still sub- 
ject to his successors. ‘They derive considerable cus- 
toms from the district, and more especially from the 
shawl-trade, the most prominent of its manufactures. 
Of late years, however, the population of Kashmir 
vale has dwindled awa greatly, and does not now 
amount to two hundred thousand persons, according 
to late authors. Its trade, of course, has diminished in 
a corresponding degree. 

The capital city of Kashmir, called Siri r (or 
Kashmir), is situated on the river Jylum or ut, 
near a beautiful lake five miles in length and of 
that breadth. “ The aspect of the city itself is curious, 
but not particularly striking. It presents an innumer- 
able assemblage of gable-ended houses, interspersed 
with the pointed and metallic tops of musjis or 
mosques, melon-grounds, sedgy inlets from the lake, 
and narrow fringed with rows of willows and 
poplars. The surface of the lake itself is perfectly 
tranquil, and the very vivid reflections which cover 
its surface are only disturbed by the dabbling of wild 
fowl, or the rippling that follows the track of the dis- 
tant boat. At one glance we have before us the whole 
of the localities described in Lallah Rookh. Nume- 
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rous villages on the edge of the water, surrounded 
with walnuts and chunars,.are taken into the 

il ; a green causeway which is extended 4 
an object of attraction ; but we look upon the famed 
floating gardens of Kashmir, without being able to 


—— them from the and richly-cultivated 
groun 8 upon that edge of the water which borders 
the city.” 


telling of the times of Nur Jehan Muhul ( 

of the world”), as well as of much older days. Seven 
bridges span the river, which is artificially contracted 
near the city to a stream eighty yards in width 
and fourteen in depth ; and the causeway just men- 
tioned crosses the whole breadth of the lake, which is 
from seven to ten feet deep. The fine and healthy 
climate, the rich surrounding soil, and the excellent 
site of the city of Kashmir, render it the point, Mr 
Vigne conceives, where, beyond all question, the power 
of the English on the Upper Indus should and must 
ere long be centralised. The shawl-trade would of 
itself be richly productive under British countenance 
and management. At present, though the population 
still amounts to about eighty thousand, there are not. 
more than from five to six hundred shawl frames in 
the city, the exactions of Runjeet Singh and his vice- 
roys having depressed all kinds of trade. “It occu- 
pies six or seven frames, of two men at each for six 
months, to make a pair of very large shawls,” the looms 
being old and of very clumsy structure. The poshm, 
or goat wool, brought chiefly from the neighbourin 
districts of Thibet, is spun into thread, and dyed of dif- 
ferent colours, about forty dyes being known and used. 
“ All the thread used in making a large pair of shawls 
does not weigh more than fifteen or twenty pounds 
English, and may be purchased for 120 to 150 small 
rupis. After the thread is dyed, it is dipped in rice- 
water, a process which makes it stronger, and fits it 
to be more safely moved by the shuttle, and the stiff- 
ness is removed by bap eae If the pattern be worked 
with the needle, the shawl is far inferior in every re- 
spect to those in which the pattern is woven in. An 
excellent pair of the former description may be pur- 
chased in for 150 rupis L.10), whereas 
an equally good pair of the Usuleh (the real), or the 
latter kind, could not be procured for less than 700 or 
800 rupis.” Gloves, socks, and various other articles, 
are also made from the shawl-wool. It is applied, 
indeed, to many beautiful purposes even with the im- 
perfect machinery possessed, and might be the source 
of a splendid trade. 

The floating-gardens of Kashmir lake have become 
so famous in poetry as to merit mention. Mr Vigne, 
however, says that they are “ very un-Lallah-Rooki 
in their appearance, not being distinguishable from 
beds of and rushes. Their construction is ex- 
tremely simple, and they are made long and narrow, 
that they may be the more easily taken in tow. A 
floating-garden, ten yards long by two or three in 
width, may be purchased for a rupee. Mr Moorcroft 
has well described the manner in which these gardens 
are made. ‘The weeds at the bottom, cut by means of 
a scythe, rise and float on the surface ; these are mat- 
ted together, secured, and strewed with soil and ma- 
nure ; a protecting fence of rushes is allowed to spring 
up around them, and upon this platform a number 
of conical mounds or heaps of weeds are constructed, 
about two feet in height. On the tops of these is 
placed some soil from the bottom of the lake; the 
melon and cucumber plants are laid upon it, and no 
further care is necessary.” Notwithstanding this 
slight “down-taking,” Mr Vigne does full justice to 
the beautiful gardens, sparkling fountains, noble 
groves, and blue waters of this natural paradise, 
though his account but makes us feel how frequently 
man is unworthy of the beauteous scene he inhabits— 
the sad truth, that 

** All but the spirit of man is divine.” 

The people are ignorant, and their rulers barbarous, 
or at least capable of great occasional barbarities. 
One of the late governors of Kashmir, while our 
author was at Cabool, was guilty of an act of atrocity 
which may be considered as a specimen of the sum- 
mary and vindictive justice of the east. Ie baked 
alive his favourite wife, the mother of his only son. 
She happened to be in the Punjab, where some of her 
enemies accused her of an intrigue, and Runjit sent her 
to her husband in Kashmir. Her son, who feared the 
worst from the hands of his father, dashed his turban 
on the ground before him (the most imploring act of 
supplication that an oriental can make use of), and 
knelt bareheaded at his feet. Mihan — promised 
to forgive her. Soon afterwards the poor lad was sent 
to the Punjab, in order to be there when Sir Henry 
Fane, the commander-in-chief, was on his visit to La- 
hore. His unfortunate mother was then seized and. 
forced into a bath, the tem ure of which was 
increased for the purpose of roying her by suffo- 
cation. This did not succeed as soon as was expected ; 
her screams were so horrible that several people left 
the Shyr Gurh, that they might not be obliged to 
listen to them ; and in the end, her husband sent her 
# bowl of poison, which she swallowed.” The cruel 
wretch was murdered in 

“The peop Kashmir are physically a 
not of their beautiful country. “The 
Herculean build and manly features of the Kashmi- 
rian peasant, contrasted with his whining complaints 
and timid disposition, if considered apart from the 
effects of a long-continued subjection to tyranny and 


The city abounds in relics of ancient Sorte 
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despotism, ma: form a subject for physiologi 

speculation. T think it vould now be difficult to induee 
Kashmirians to rise alone and unassisted a 

their o Mahmud of Ghuzni, it is was 


at first foiled in his endeavours to make himself master 
of Kashmir ; though he afterwards took it.i The t 
Akber took it, , I think, two unsuccessful at- 
tempts ; and tradition says that, in order to subdue 
the then warlike spirit of the inhabitants, he made 
them doff their more martial habiliments, and wear 
the large plain cloak of the Affghans ; and also, in 
furtherance of the same plan, that he forced them to 
eat their bread stale—which, in these countries, where 
the cakes are swallowed hot as soon as made, caused 
them, it is said, to have only ‘stomachs to eat, and 
not to fight.’ 
‘Many fowls in a house will defile it, and many 
iris in a country will spoil it. ‘If you meet 
a snake, do not put it to death, but do not —_ a 
Kashmiri’ ‘ Do not admit a Kashmiri to your friend- 
~~ or you will hang a hatchet over your doorway,’ 
n this spirit are the remarks of the neighbouring 
nations, when speaking of a Kashmirian ; but the 
same want of courage that obliges them to have re- 
course to artifice and dishonesty, has caused their 
other faults to be regarded in a still more unfavour- 


able light ; for, as far as mere morality is concerned, 
I should say that the Kashmirian had very much the 
advantage both of the Sikh and the Patan—‘ Give a 


dog a bad name and hang him,’ is fully exemplified 
in the manner in which they are spoken of. They 
are certainly a lying and deceitful race of people ; but 
when detected in a fault, their excuses are so very read 
and profuse, and so often abound in humour, that it 
is impossible to abstain from laughing, and to attempt 
an exhibition of anger becomes a farce. Many of 
the women are handsome enough to induce a man to 
exclaim, as did the Assvrian soldiers when they beheld 
the beauty of Judith—* Who would om this people, 
that have among them such women? Their dress 
has already been described : a red gown, with large 
loose sleeves, red fillet on the forehead, over which is 
thrown a white mantilla. The hair is collected in 
separate plaits, then gathered ther, and a long 
tassel of thack cotton is suspended from it almost down 
to the ankles. The Hindoo women usually wear a 
white rolled cloth tied loosely round the waist. 

In Kashmir, there is no purdah, or concealment of 
the features, excepting amongst the higher classes. 
I do not think that the beauty of the women has been 
overrated. They have not often that slim and grace- 
ful shape which is so common in Hindostan, but are 
more usually gifted with a style of figure which would 
entitle them to the appellation of fine or handsome 
women in European society. They have the com- 
plexion of brunettes, with more pink on the cheek, 
and that of the Hindoo women has often too much 
of the pink and white in it ; and in this respect they 
resemble the Armenians and ‘Turks of Yarkund. But 
whatever the other features may be, they have usually 
a pair of large almond-shaped hazel eyes, and a white 
and regular set of teeth. I am not speaking of the 
unbeautifying effects of dirt, poverty, and misery 
united ; and the Kashmirian women are, of course 
(the innamorata of Gil Blas at Algiers is an exception), 
wholly deficient in the and fascinations deriv- 
able from civilisation and accomplishment; but for 
mere uneducated eyes, 1 know of none that surpass 
those of Kashmir ; to the natural brilliancy and soft- 
ness to which the length of a black eyelash, and a 
little surmu or antimony, is a great addition.” 

We have given this degree of attention to the 
country, capital, and people of Kashmir, because, as 
already said, it is the point where, in all probability, 
our power in Upper India must ultimately be con- 
centrated, lying, as it does, on the west of the Indus, to 
the east of which experienced men say we ought not 
to go, and ing natural advantages which render 
it a most excellent spot for commerce, as well as for 
the habitation of men from a temperate clime. 

It is now time that we should turn for a moment 
to our author’s livelier sketches. Here is his meet- 
ing with the messenger sent to meet him by the 
Khan of Little Thibet, whom he visited. “ When all 
was ready for a start on the morning, I was informed 
that a messenger from Ahmed Shah of Iskardo had 
arrived, and wished to speak to me. [le proved to 
be Nasim Khan, who is mentioned in M. Jacquemont’s 
letters. A singular-looking person, thin and pale- 
faced, dressed in a black velvet frock, with silver but- 
tons, and pees | a black leathern belt profusel 
ornamented with little knobs of the same metal. He 

proached me bareheaded, with the look and manner 
of a his and eye 

suspiciously on my Sikh guards ; and for a 

hs was reserved in A address. But when all 
his fears and suspicions were over, his tongue was 
rarely at rest, and I listened with avidit and delight 
to the recital of his own adventures (for he was, I 
ink, a native of the Khyber pass, who had taken 
service with Ahmed Shah); his personal recollec- 
tion of M. Jacquemont, and what he had heard of 
Mr Moorcroft ; his stories of little and great Thibet, 
and the countries on the north of us, including Yar- 
kund and its Chinese masters ; how they were ever at 
war with the Kokanis ; how they laboured for 
months to cut through a glacier, in order to form a 
for their army ; how the ral of the Ko- 

Rani had loaded several waggons with the pig-tails of 
the Chinese soldiers slain in action ; and how, in re- 


turn, his celestial majesty had sent back the same 
number of wa laden with millet-seed, by way of 
intimating the countless number of his troops ; how a 
Chinese general, to prove his powers of ubiquity, 
would start off his whole army in carriages overnight 
to a distant post ; how these vehicles were sometifes 
drawn across the country by paper kites ; how the 
walls of one of their strongholds were of loadstone ; 
and how the advancing foree were aghast, when (fit 
subject for a tomime) their side-arms flew from 
their scab! and matchlocks struggled 
fiercely for the encounter ; how beautiful were the 
Tarki women, and how, when a merchant came to 
reside in any of the cities of Yarkund, it was custo- 
mary for him to contract a marriage, to be dissolved 
upon his departure ; how the Chinese, if a row took 
aon in the streets, came down upon the mob with 
whips, but were, nevertheless, very just in their deci- 
sions, and enforced the law of retribution ; how the 
great and wonderful painter, Mani, came in disguise 
to China; how a celebrated Chinese painter had 
painted a bath so naturally, that it was mistaken for 
real water, and some people plunged into it ; and how 
Mani, hearing of this, e acquainted with the 
painter, who sent him, as he had sent others, to look 
at the bath, and bathe if he pleased ; and how he re- 
turned, saying, that he dare not bathe because there 
was a dog looking at him from the bottom of the 
water ; and how the painter, and others with him, 
who went to see the dog, were all afraid of it, and 
when they had found it to be a painting, turned to 
the stranger, and said, that he eould be no other than 
Mani, the Persian painter, of whom they had heard 
such wonders ; and, finally, how the Chinese soldiers 
would not run, if beaten in action, but commenced 
killing each other and themselves afterwards ; and 
how, nevertheless, two British regiments would be 
sufficient to conquer the whole country, &c. I re- 
member hearing in these countries, as something very 
new and amusing, the old schoolboy story, of the 
man who undertook to plunge a knife into a certain 
grave, and was found senseless from fear, in conse- 
quence of his having pinned himself to the po by 
passing the knife through his own robe. In fact, my 
friend Nasim was a most amusing companion.” 

The game of shinty or “ hocky,” as the English call 
it, is played in a curious way in Thibet. “ At Shighur 
(says Mr Vigne) I first saw the game of the Chaug- 

an, which was played the day after our arrival on 
the Mydan, or plain, laid out bes ery for the pur- 
pose, being about three hundred and fifty yards or 
thereabouts in length by about sixty in breadth, co- 
vered with a fine turf, and surrounded by a low stone 
wall, and rows of poplars or linden-trees. Two pil- 
lars of stone are let into the ground at a short dis- 
tance from either end, and the space between them, 
about ten yards, is the goal or home of the players. 
It is, in fact, hocky on horseback. ‘The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket-ball, is only a globe made of a 
knot of willow-wood, and is called in ‘Tibeti, ‘ pulu.’ 
The stick or byntu is of the strong and straight bough 


‘of the almond-tree, about four feet in length, and let 
quite through to the end of 


in at the top, and 
a curved piece of solid birchwood, about the size and 
shape of a drenching-horn. ‘The course is attended 
by numerous spectators, who remain upon the wall, 
and watch the game with the greatest interest. A 
carpet was spread for the Rajah, and he invited me 
to sit beside oe. Meanwhile, a boy was blindfolded, 
and the sticks of all the players, whose number is 
unlimited, but of course equal on both sides, were 
om into his hands, and from these he forms the sides, 
y placing one alternately on the right and left of 
him. The Gylfo’s band is in attendance, and plays 
whilst the game is going on. It commences by one 
of the chief 5 layers, perhaps a relation of the Gylfo, 
taking the bell in the left hand, and then, allowing the 


reins to lie upon the back of the horse, he starts off at, 


speed, tosses the ball into the air, and does not often 
fail to strike it, sending it far and high towards the 
os side. Immediately on its falling, a desperate 
ée takes place, in order to hit it ; and the players, 
perhaps sixteen in number, are rarely at rest until 
the game is finished. ‘The horses are galloped, sud- 
denly halted, and thrown on their thaunches, and 
turned with all possible rapidity ; and the riders, 
anxious for a hit at the ball, are constantly obliged 
to etrike at it, and deliver the cuts one, two, three, 
and four, at a racing pace, stooping low from their 
saddles to reach it, and keeping an eye to their per- 
sonal safety at the same time; for, although the 
t good humour appears to prevail, an acciden- 
tal blow is sometimes received, to the great detriment 
of one or more of the features. 

I have never seen a game more manly or more ex- 
citing ; und the musicians ap to partake of the 
enthusiasm, playing their loudest when the rush was 
most rapid. I regret much that I cannot recall the 


notes in which they gave an excellent imitation of 
the tumultuous hurry- and clangour of a charge. 
When the ball has been driven between the pillars 


sufficiently often, and the game is won, the victors 
ride up to the music, and remain there to receive the 
congratulations of their friends, the band playing them 
what is meant to be a welcome in the meantime.” 

We have found it difficult to give our readers a 
fair idea of the merits of Mr Vigne’s work, the inte- 
rest lying in a multitudinous assortment of brief in- 
cidental observations, which it is difficult to cut out 
or string together. We are all the more 


therefore, to counsel a perusal of the work 
thing has struck us forcibly in reading it, and this is, 


4 must have long been occupied 
fully alive to its industrial resources. W 
it will be so again ere long. 


SANATORY CONDITION OF THE LABOUR- 
ING POPULATION. 
THIRD ARTICLE, 


‘These are of two kinds—those which public authority 
alone can effect, and those within the range of private 
means. 

We cannot follow the reporter in his inquiries into 
the existing state of the laws as to the removal and 
extinction of nuisances, and the establishment of 
drains. Neither can we well follow him in his details 
of the calculated cost of an efficient system of sewe 
‘The point which he mainly labours to establish is 
necessity or strong expediency of a general system, 
under the care of scientific persons, to be soo for 
by money raised on the security of the rates, and to 
be paid by instalments in thirty years. ‘The advan- 
tage of a uniform system he illustrates by the case 
of the Bedford Level, where a district, naturally 
marshy, has been redeemed to a first-rate tillage by a 
combined effort, after the total failure of many sepa- 
rate efforts made at a much greater expense. There 
is something, we fear, far too grand for the compre- 
hension of politicians in the idea of a universal sup- 
ply of pure water, aud discharge of refuse, provided 
for a country by one set of regulations ; but if there 
be an inclination to view the expediency of it as 
proved, we may at least hope to see an exemplifica- 
tion of it in some limited field, the success of which 
might be expected to encourage its gradual extension 
to other districts. Already, striking distinctions are 
observable with reference to the comparatively effi- 
cient drainage of some districts. Birmingham is 
allowed to be one of the best drained towns in Eng- 
land, and in all the sanatory statistics of its operative 
classes it shows well accordingly. 

From Mr Chadwick’s view of what has been done 
by private efforts, we can see that much more might 
still be done in that way, if the employing classes were 
more enlightened on the subject. e have said that 
the question is very much one of locality and police. 
Low physical, and consequently low moral conditio 
springs in a great degree from mere structure an 
laying out of houses, and from personal habits as to 
cleanliness. ‘The working classes in general have to 
live in ill-fashioned ill-conditioned houses, provided 
for them by persons (generally of inferior condition 
who -~ aim at realising a profit from them, 
who are little interested in making them agreeable or 
healthy. When employers have undertaken to 
vide better houses, excellent results have followed. It 
proves an unfailing means of bringing around a mas- 
ter a set of steady respectable persons, and both in 
this way and in a return of rent proves profitable. 
It is a step never undertaken unless where there is 
ample capital, and thus adds to the proofs which exist 
of the benefit which capital in the employer tends to 
confer upon the employed. “In one instance,” says 
Mr Chadwick, “of a large outlay on improved tene- 
ments, and in provision for the moral improvement of 
the rising generation of work-people, by an ex ive 
provision for schools, the proprietor owledged to 
me, that although he made the improvements from 
motives of a desire to improve the condition of his 
work-people, or what might be termed the satisfac- 
tion derived from the improvements as a ‘ hobby,’ he 
was surprised by a pecuniary gain found in the supe- 
rior order and efficiency of his establishment, in the 
regularity and trustworthiness of his work-people, 
which gave even — compensation for the out- 
lay of capital and labour bestowed upon them. He 
stated that he would not, for L.7000, change the entire 
set of work-people on whom care had been bestowed, 
for the promiscuous assemblage of work-people en- 
gaged in the same description of manufactures.” 

‘he inevitable result of the existing condition of 
many seats of factory has been to produce 
a general impression t such a population must ne- 
cessarily be a painful anomaly wherever it exists, and 
a most unfavourable field for the amps of the 


humble virtues. But there are examples of factory 
papetition which completely refute this conclusion, 

ng remarkable for a degree of general good conduct 
far above the average. Such are those which reside at 
Catrine and Deanston in Scotland, and there are some 
similar examples in England. Catrine is a great cot- 
ton oe in a rural district of Ayrshire, employing 
about 1000 persons. ‘The village in which the work- 
ing pe live was built by the master, but many of 
the houses have subsequently been bought by the men 
with their savings. committee of pro cleans im- 
pose a rate to keep the village clean. ~The houses 
are substantially built of stone and lime, and slated, 
and are generally of two storeys, containing four fami- 
lies, occupying two rooms each. ‘They have generally 
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| of ancient structures, cause- 
ways, canals, and aqueducts, whicl: the portion of * 
Upper India under observation presents, proving that : 
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le hope that 
7 CONSIDERING it as proved that an immense amount 
; of loss is sustained in consequence of the physical and a 
5 moral deterioration produced by the generally un- : 
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small plots of garden-ground behind.” Mr Stuart, 
the ry commissioner, says, that “the work-people, 
* more especially the females, are not only apparently 
in the possession ‘of good health, but many of them 

ite as large a proportion as we have seen in any of 

extensive well-regulated similar establishments in 
country districts) are blooming—as unlike as possible 
to the pale languid-looking females too aoe | to 
be found in similar works in great cities.’ Mr Hill, 
the prison inspector for Scotland, stated that the pro- 
curator fiscal, or public prosecutor, reported to him 
that he had nothing to do in that village ; and in his 
third report he thus mentions it :—‘ There is little 
crime here, and very few offences of any kind, and it 
is reported that there is not a i person in the 
village who is of a bad character. Indeed, no person 
of bad character, or who is in the habit of drunken- 
ness, is allowed to remain in the mills, on which 
nearly the whole population of the village is directly 
or indirectly dependent. The few offences which are 
committed are almost all by vagrants. The inhabi- 
tants of Catrine appear to be in the enjoyment of an 
unusual amount of comfort ; they are well clad, live 
in neat houses, many of them their own property, 
and look healthy and cheerful ; indeed, the only per- 
son in the village who has reason to be downcast is 
pe ' medical man, who complains that he has nothing 
to do. 

Similar effects are manifested in the mills at New 
Lanark, and at the flax-mills near Cupar. These in- 
stances would suffice to establish the fact of the very 
little sickness that is essential to the occupation itself. 
Mr Hill, who, by his office, is led to appreciate highly 

of exemption from crime and disorder, ex- 
claims, upon the sight of such establishments—‘ Not- 
withstanding what has been said on the subject of 
factories, I have no hesitation in declaring, that I be- 
lieve that the work-people at Catrine, New Lanark, 
and other similar establishments, form some of the 
healthiest, happiest, and most moral communities in 
the world.’” 

At the cotton factory of Turton, near Bolton, the 

le were at first accommodated in wretched dwell- 
where a mali t fever in time broke out 
amongst them. This awakened the benevolence of 
the employer, and led to a revolution which furnishes 
at once encouragement and a pattern for other masters. 
© We ordered,” says one of the firm, “an examina- 
tion of every cottage in our possession, both as re- 
garded cleanliness and ventilation, as well as bedding 
and furniture. The striking difference exhibited in 
the state of these cottages, the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of some, the gross neglect of others, appearing to 
hare no relation to the amount of income, convinced us 
that an occasional repetition of these visits would be 
essential, in order to effect any permanent improve- 
ment amongst them. These periodical visits have 
now been continued through a series of years, and, as 
no invidious distinction or selection was ever made, 
do not appear to have been viewed in the light of an 
intrusion ; a week or two of notice being mostly given, 
a laudable d of emulation has been excited as to 
whose house, bedding, and furniture, should be found 
in the best order ; my brother or myself has occa- 
sionally joined in these visits. By these means we were 
made acquainted with the wants and necessities of 
the various families in our employment. Having had 
such opportunity of observing the great inconvenience 
nn, Rl small dwellings where the families were 
large, both as regards bed-rooms and living-rooms, few 
cottages having more than two bed-rooms, and where 
there were children or young persons of both sexes, 
the indelicacy of this arrangement was apparent ; we 
therefore concluded to build larger cottons, and make 
them with three bed-rooms in each. These houses 
were sought after with the greatest avidity, and fami- 
lies allowed to remove to them as an especial favour ; 
the increase rent, of 1s. to 1s. 6d. per week, was a 
small consideration in regard to the additional com- 
fort afforded to a family where the income was from 
24s. to 50s. or 60s. per week, as is frequently the case 
with families employed in manufactories.” 

Masters have also the power of improving the con- 
dition of their workmen very materiall by discourag- 
ing intemperance amongst them, lishing or en- 
couraging savings’ banks, and taking a special personal 
interest in their welfare. The payment of wages on 
Friday evenings, that they may have the says 
of the Saturday’s markets, and be saved from t 
temptation of vicious indulgences on Saturday even- 
ing and Sunday, is also a good measure within the 
option of masters. It is suggested in the report, that 
Saturday morning is a better pay-time than Friday 
evening, which is perhaps true. e may here advert 
toa plan which a benevolent country gentleman known 
to us adopted for inducing his servants to commence 
depositing in savings’ banks. It consisted simply in 

ying in a portion of their wages into one of these 
oa a little while before they were due. A nucleus 
was thus formed, to which spontaneous additions were 
in some instances made ards. The Rev. Mr 
Whitwell Elwin observes—* Where gain was depen- 
dent on the gta of better habits, I have seen, with 
the ageney of judicious individuals, encouraging cases 
of complete reformation : an intelligent engineer in 
this neighbourhood was about paying off a man whose 
profligaey had left him without a decent covering, and 
who often depended for his victuals upon the generosit. 
of his fellow-workmen. He begged hard to be retained, 
and his master at last consented, on condition that 


he himself should lay out his wages for the next three 
months. He provided the man with lodgir: 
allowed him tea, sugar, and bread and butter night 
and morning; meat, and either bread or potatoes, 
with a pint of beer every day for his dinner ; and be- 
fore the appointed time was up, bought him with the 
surplus a new suit of clothes. The man was so sen- 
sible of the advantage of the ehange, that he became 
one of the most thrifty and valuable workmen ; and 
his master has often since tried the same experiment 
with the same success. If we could collect all the 
philanthropy and much of the self-interest of the 
country into wise and profitable channels, we might, 
I believe, in a twelvemonth, do much towards regene- 
rating the most wretched classes.” 

Individual employers, who — the means, can 
also confer a vast benefit on their workmen by esta- 
blishing baths in connexion with the factories. A 
bath is a moral engine of far aye power than is 
dreamt of. It belongs to the class of innocent luxu- 
ries which preclude others of an improper kind. In 
many instances, warm baths have been supplied with 
the condensed waste steam, and thus kept up at 
searcely any expense ; but a little expense for so good an 
object may be well incurred. A manufacturer in Lon- 
don, finding mere admonitions useless in inducing men 
to bathe, “ began with his apprentices, and took them 
several times to the new tepid baths, as a holiday and 
reward, until they had ex rienced the comfort, and 
had formed a habit, when he left them to themselves, 
and they paid out of their own pocket-money the 
small amount necessary to defray the expenses.” 

Many benevolent landlords have erected good dwell- 
ings for the labourers on their property ; but in most 
instances, the cost has been such as only can be ad- 
mitted of where wealth seeks a peculiar mode of self- 
gratification. Mr Chadwick justly remarks, that in 
marie | circumstances, we must calculate upon a cost 
which the labourer, in his present circumstances, would 
justify by a remunerating rent. After jee over, 
therefore, the cottages of the late Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham, and some others, he comes to those erected 
by the excellent Sir C.S. Monteath on his estate of 
Closeburn, which have cost only about L.70, and com- 
prise an ayy economical improvement of an 
original kind. A Closeburn cottage is 36 fee. in front, 
and consists of two floors (the uppermost being an 
attic), with two rooms on each, each room 16 feet 
square and 8 in height. In the rear is a series of 
conveni 'y, coal-house, scullery, larder, 
and cowhouse. The back of the kitchen fire-place is 
composed of an iron box which projects into the ad- 
joining room. This box has a subterranean passage for 
admitting cold air to it at the bottom, and it extends 
upwards into the t floor, where it sends off a pipe 
into each room. e cold air entering at the bottom, 
is heated as it passes behind the fire, and then ascends 
into the garrets. It will be observed, that by these 
means one fire is not only made to serve the ordinary 
purposes in the kitchen, but to communicate a certain 
degree of warmth to all the other parts of the house, 
maintaining perfect dryness in all. 

Finally, individual masters and proprietors might 
do rauch for those under them by providing spaces of 

und for healthful recreation. Mr Strutt of Derby 

as is well known, given eleven acres to serve as a 
wy prs for the working classes in that town. 
he Duke of Norfolk designs to bestow a similar gift 
on those of Sheffield. It is to be lamented that the 
teeming population of Manchester is altogether desti- 
tute of such a source of innocent enjoyment. “ Pent 
up,” says Mr Mott, “in a close dusty atmosphere from 
half five or six o’clock in the morning till seven 
or eight o’clock at night, from week to week, without 
change, without intermission, it is not to be wondered 
at that they fly to the spirit and beer shops, and the 
dancing-houses on the Saturday nights, to seek those 
(to them) pleasures which their own destitute and 
comfortless homes deny?” Whocan deny the justice, 
or repudiate the feeling, of this remark? “ But,” Mr 
Chadwick observes, “ want of open spaces for recrea- 
tion is not confined to the town population. In the 
rural districts the children and young persons of the 
villages have frequently no other places for recreation 
than the dusty road before their houses, or the narrow 
and dirty lanes, and accidents frequently take place 
from the playing of children on the public highways. 
If they go into the fields they are trespassers, and 
injure the farmer. The want of proper spaces as play- 
grounds for children is detrimental to the morals as 
well as to the health in the towns, and it > 
so generally. The very pay 4 8 which the chil- 
dren, both of the middle and the lower classes, the ill as 
well as the respectably educated, can obtain, force all 
into one company, to the detriment of the better chil- 
dren, for it is the rude and boisterous who obtain pre- 
dominance. In the course of some investigations which 
I had occasion to make into the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency, there appeared several cases of children of 
honest and industrious parents, who had been entrap- 
ped by boys of bad character ; 1 inquired how the more 
respectable children beeame acquainted with the de- 
praved ; when it was shown, that in the present state 
of many crowded neighbourhoods, all the children of 
a court or of a street were forced to play, if they had 
any play whatsoever, on such scraps of ground as they 
could get, and all were brought into acquaintanceship, 
and the range of influence of the depraved was ex- 
tended. The condition of the children in large dis- 
tricts, where there are no squares, no gardens attached 


to the houses, and no play-grounds even to their day- 
schools, and where they are of a condition in life to 
be withheld from playing in the streets, is 

to be a condition very injurious to their bodily deve- 
lopment, The progress of the evil in the rural dis- 
tricts has been to some extent arrested by a beneficent 
standing order of the House of Commons, that all En- 
closure Bills shall include provision for a reserve of 
land for the public use for recreation. For children, 
however, the most important reservations would be 
those which could be made for Prous in front 
of their homes, on plots where they may be under the 
eye of their mothers or their neigh Where the 
cottages are near a road, they should be some distance 
from it, with the gardens or play-ground in front. 
The separate or distant ag Sipe have many in- 
conveniences besides their being out of sight; and 
where they are far distant, they are comparatively 
useless. I have great pleasure in being enabled to 
testify that the instances are frequent where the re- 
gulated resort to private pleasure-grounds and parks 
has been indulgently given for the recreation of the 
labouring population.”* 

‘We have now presented as full a summary as our 
space will allow of Mr Chadwick’s remarkable 
congratulating the public on the favourable auguries 
held. forth the tea production of such a work. 
Much — is > depress the British philanthro- 
pist—selfish blind party-spirit engrossing nearly the 
whole energies of our legislature—classes serried 
against each other in anger—clamant social evils 
without a science by which to ascertain their source 
or order their redress. Amidst all this, it is t: 
gratifying to trace the labours of such a man as 
Chadwick, painsfully amassing evidence on a subject 
which twenty years ago would have at the utmost 
been occasionally adverted to as a mere matter of 
vague supposition, but deemed far too remote from 
clear apprehension to call forth the least effort for its 
demonstration. In bringing this evidence to a point 
where inferences can be e with tolerable clearness, 
and remedies suggested with some confidence, a great 
step is made in advance. We have next to see if 
there be in our statesmen sufficient largeness of mind 
and goodness of meaning towards the people, to induce 
them to act upon what has been now at length de- 
monstrated. 


PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


DESCENT OF THE VALAIS TO MARTIGNY—THE COL DE 
BALME AND CHAMOUNI, 


Avevust 25.—Brieg, though almost a city-lookin 
town, contains only about 660 inhabitants, who poceran | 
to have hidden themselves from the hot glare of the 
sun in the stony recesses of a collection of great old 
mansions, built apparently for a much larger popula- 
tion. As we wandered through its picturesque streets, 
we scarcely met a soul; its shops appeared as if 
were purposely and laboriously kept out of the way 
of intruders ; and being in want of a few nec 
articles which almost every vi can supply, it 
was with difficulty that we found out where they 
were to be had. e Jesuit’s College is an epitome 
of the desolate grandeur of the whole place. ‘T —_ 
consisting of a great range of buildings, it is said only 
to contain ten members, who have room and verge 
enough, for we entered their dwelling here and there 
by open gates, and wandered through long echoing 
vaulted corridors, without meeting with a wy bee 
or with any sign of inhabitancy, save it might be here 
and there an old mouldering picture or a carved 
cabinet. We entered the hak which, though well 
ornamented, and in itself a fine specimen of Gothic 
architecture, was equally lonely. 

The ascent of the Simplon commences here, and we 
ascended so far as to be able to appreciate the admir- 
able engineering by which the abrupt ascents and 
descents of the mountafh side were mastered and 
down on Brieg, which, wit its - cupo- 
las, or rather minarets, glittering In the sun, hada 
truly oriental effect. ‘These architectural ornaments, 
as well as many of the abrupt roofs of the larger 
buildings, are covered with glittering scales, which 
at first sight seem made of tin, but which a nearer 
view induced us to believe were of a micacious schist. 

As we did not expect to find much matter of in- 
terest in the remainder of the descent of the Valais, 
and were pressed for time, we resolved to take the 
diligence to Martigny. It started at twelve o’cloc 
and went on as lazily as a deliberative mind co 
wish. ‘The scenery was monotonously in the charac- 
ter of what we had already passed, and no object of 
great interest appeared till we reached Sion, the'capi- 
tal of the Lower Valais (about twenty-five miles from 
the diligence for an hour. 
Long before we reached the edge of the town, we had 
seen the ruins of its three princely-looking castles, 


* (The conduct of local authorities, generally, with respect to 
public accommodation and health, contrasts unfavourably with 
that of many private individuals. On a late occasion, the town- 
council of Edinburgh made an effort to shut up the outlet of an 
alley, on the plea that the ground was town property (worth, 
perhaps, 10s. a-year): this most reprehensible attempt to block 
up a useful thoroughfare and means of ventilation in a crowded 
neighbourhood, which had been open for half a century, was, we 
are glad to say, a two conterminous 
proprietors.—Ed. C. KE. J. 
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towering upwards from the sharp precipices, round 
bests of which the o houses of the 
— in terraces. e on an 
ring expedition, without any definite object in 
view ; but in the venerable character of the streets 
and their massive ne * ing houses, there seemed to be 
no loss of curious obj in any quarter. Wan- 
dering through the old and dirty streets, we arrived 
at the cathedral, in its size and the richness of its 
architecture a wonderful contrast to the poverty of 
the whole canton, and a memorial of the wonderful 


. Having wandered so long among nature’s noblest 
works, it was not unpleasing to contemplate one of 
those objects which are perhaps the most impressive 
imens of man’s skill and perseverance—a Gothic 
church ; and for some time we walked up and down 
beneath this roof made with hands, listening to the 
echoes of our footsteps on the marble floor, and en- 
joying the religious silence and solitude of the spot. 
ion seems to show that the power of the church is 
not waning within it ; for we observed a handsome 
new palace in the course of erection for the prince 
bishop, who, though the canton is nominally demo- 
cratic, retains the right of convoking and presiding 
at the legislative assemblies. We next directed our 
attention to the grey old ruins which crowned the 
rocks. Our progress among fhem was as uninter- 
rupted as our visit to the cathedral ; but it would be 
difficult to give any further account of them than to 
say, that they left in our minds an impression of an 
endless succession of shattered walls, mouldering 
square towers, vaults, and small Gothic chapels, look- 
ing as old and as long deserted as if no one had en- 
tered them since the flood. 
We had still about sixteen miles of the diligence— 
a weary drive of nearly four hours. The road gene- 
rally accompanied the Rhone, from the inundations 
of which it was protected by being laid on the top of 
along mound or mole. It was straight, and a con- 
tinuous descent. Twilight was coming in, and it ap- 
peared as if there were a wall of rock right before us, 
and not above a mile ahead, where we must stop per 
force ; but still on went the diligence, down, (A ae 
hour after hour, the wall of rock neither coming nearer 
to us nor receding, but rising higher over our heads, 
as if we were descending into the bowels of the earth ; 
at last we reached Martigny nearly at midnight. 
Here we found waiting for us our passports, which 
we had to send from Berne to Lausanne, to be viséd 
for entering the Sardinian dominions. We found it 
duly certified that we had presented ourselves before 
the proper authority at the Canton de Vaud, and that 
we were what we were ; and though some hundred 
miles or so off at the time, we were content with this 
testimonial to our personal identity, since the public 
officer himself so. 
August 26.—Martigny is a mere village, if possible 
more gloomy than any of those we had hitherto passed. 
Its houses have all a grey ancient aspect ; yet this 
cannot proceed in all cases from their antiquity, for 
one or two which we saw masons erecting looked 
like deserted ruins. A huge round tower frowns 
over the village from a projecting rock on the side 
of the mountain barrier, many hundreds of feet 
up. We were now some thousands of feet below the 
source of the Rhone, and the influence of a warmer 
climate appeared in luxuriant vines and multitudes of 
plum and walnut trees. ‘There was here abundance 
of the grand and beautiful in inanimate nature, but 
it had never before been our lot to see humanity so 
ysically degraded. The whole valley is an hospital. 
very grown-up person hasa huge goitre, and swarms 
of disgusting imbeciles, with large swollen heads and 
distorted bollies, lay basking in the sun like so many 
horrible caricatures of humanity. It might be fancy, 
but we thought we could feel the cause of all this 
misery in a hot stifling atmosphere, which rendered 
breathing oppressive. Nowhere had we yet seen a 
valley so abruptly bounded by high steep mountains, 
whieh seemed to enclose it on all sides, except in the 
gap which admitted the inclined plane we had de- 
scended by, and there was a painful feeling of confine- 
ment, which made us long for the pure air of the 


It was our intention to cross to Chamouni by the 
Col de Balme, leading from Martigny.* ,To accomplish 
this, we had in the first place to cross the Col of the 


* (Martigny is situated on the right bank of the Rhone, near 
the point where it receives the Dranse, a small river issuing from 
the valley which leads towards the pass of the Great St Bernard. 
Another route from Martigny by the Trient, being that adopted 
by our tourist, is the path towards Chamouni, which leads in the 
direction of Mont Blanc. The Rhone at Martigny makes a sharp 
turn down the Valais, in a north-westerly direction; and at 
about half way to its outlet in the Lake of Geneva, is situated the 
small town of Bex, noted for its baths and salt works. The road 

the Valais from the lake is the highway to Italy, travellers 
ither adopting the char road by the Great St Bernard, or the 
more perfect road by the Simplon, which strikes off at Brieg. 
The route to Italy, which we should recommend all persons from 
this country to take, is as follows :—London, Ostend, Brussels, 
Liege, Cologne, the Rhine, Basle, and Lausanne, at which dili- 
gences are found in daily communication with Milan by way of 
the Valais and Simplon. A route somewhat more direct is by 
Lucerne and the pass of St Gothard. At Lucerne, various vehicu- 
lar conveniences offer. To those who take an interest in glaciers, 
and their power of changing the face of the lower valleys, ample 
opportunities are afforded of studying the subject in the Val de 


Bagne, above Martigny, which has been the scene of extraordi- 
nary commotions 


in the icy and watery world.—Ed. C. B. J.) 


Forelaz. The ascent was and rugged, and we did 
not reach the top till near mi 7 e looked down 
into the narrow quiet valley of T'rient, ali calm and 
eigen below, with its hamlets, trees, and pastures, 

ut presenting a wilderness of rock and glacier tower- 
ing above in all directions. We descended by a very 
steep path, and in a retired nook of the narrow glen, 
under the shade of broad trees, and by the side of a 
rippting brook, we ate a cold collation we had brought 
wit’ us from Martigny. The ascent of the Col de 
Balme threatened to be a stiff job, and it turned out 
as we anticipated. We had not much scrambling 
among rocks, but the way rose with extreme abrupt- 
ness straight up the steep hill-side, with a nearness to 
the perpendicular, indeed, which I do not think the 
earthy coating of the path could have preserved, had 
it not been for the forest of pines through which it 

assed, the roots of which cast a net-work through it. 

e had been a little alarmed at Martigny by observ- 
ing a slight coating of new snow on the range we had 
to cross (a snow-storm on the higher passes of the 
Alps is a fearful thing to encounter, for in an instant 
it darkens the air and obliterates the landmarks), but 
the heat of the noon-day sun melted what had already 
descended, and the clearing up of the sky quieted any 
apprehensions of a farther fall. When we rose above 
the forest girdle, we found smooth short tarf, on which 
we had a pleasant footing, for the ascent was less steep. 
It was with some anxiety that we found the wavy out- 
line of the pass which bounded the horizon in our 
front becoming more near, for we knew that if the 
clouds favoured us, the moment our eyes could look 
across that line, they would behold one of the most 
wonderful scenes in the world. And it came to pass 
according to our highest hopes ; first there appeared 
a snowy summit distinct and white against the blue 
sky, and then a pace or two further revealed to us 
“the monarch of mountains” from the summit to the 
broad base, with all its snows and glaciers, its pyra- 
mids, its walls of precipice, and its dusky forests. 
One could imagine our grander cathedral archi- 
tecture—I mean as illustrated in St Peter’s and St 
Paul’s—to have been partly imagined from such a 
scene as this. The summit of the mountain is broad 
and dome-like, and, as if to harmonise with and give 
effect to the majestic proportions of this the most con- 
spicuous feature of the great range, several rugged 
points rise spire-like here and there, each in itself a 
grand and imposing object, yet by its inferior pro- 
portions giving greater effect to the vast dome above. 
On all this, as well as on the shivered rocks of 
the Brevent, at the north side of the valley, and 
the vale of the Chamouni below, with the glaciers 
running in wide masses down its edges, and the va- 
rious thread-like streams which issue from them, the 
sun was shining brightly, and through the clear atmo- 
sphere the whole appeared before us as complete as 
if it were an accurate model. Vaulting ambition 
prompted us not to be content with this gorgeous 
scene, without mounting to the top of a neighbouring 
eminence, where, in addition, we saw the range of the 
Bernese Alps, with our old friends the Jungfrau, the 
Wetterhorn, and their whole array of companions. 
We were here between seven and eight thousand feet 
above the sea level, and we saw before us, deep down, 
and with the shadows of the mountain beginning to 
fall upon it, the few dots in the vale of Chamouni 
which indicated the village where we were to pass 
the night ; a pretty long and tedious journey we knew 
we had yet before us. 

Before leaving the Col, we were invited into a cot- 
tage, the owner of which professed to possess a quan- 
tity of mineralogical specimens gathered in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, e found the collection to be 
a petty jewellery establishment of German tes 
and Brazil crystals. The proprietor could not deny 
that the stones had been cut in Germany, where they 
are a well-known manufacture, but he maintained 
that they had been found on Mont Blanc—an arrant 
falsehood ; which, however, does not in the least de- 
gree reduce the value of his commodity to the most 
of his visitors. The descent was tedious, but not diffi- 
cult ; and the eyes were all along feasted by the ever- 
varying aspect of the hill. When we had entered the 
upper part of the valley, we passed the oe of the 
Arve, whence that river issues, like the Rhone, from a 
great archway. But every few miles we passed brought 
us to a new glacier stretching down from between the 
steeple-like points of rock into the valley. Close to 
the termination of one of these was a pretty church, 
with the parsonage-house or manse. It occurred to us 
that the minister could at least congratulate himself 
on indefinite facilities in supplying himself with ices. 

It was quite dark ere we reached the vi ; night 
came on before we had descended to its level, and we 
saw the darkness gradually settle on the lower por- 
tions of the landscape before it ascended to the higher 
ranges. For some time, our view of the mountain 
top was interrupted, and we thought we had bid 
good-bye to it for the night, when a meteoric-looking 
phenomenon attracted our attention. It was 
and luminous, shining with a bright and pure lustre ; 
and so completely did it appear some wondrous object 
belonging to the department of astronomical science, 
that it was not easy for us to convince ourselves that 
we saw the setting sun illuminating the snows of the 
mountain top. Hungry and a little tired, we entered 
one of the brilliantly-lighted inns of Chamouni, where, 
seated at the table-d’hote, I had the ey Seale plea- 
sure of meeting a respected friend, Mr 8S. T——, who 


has achieved the rare distinction of acquiring celebrity 
as a poet, an essayist, a lawyer, and a legislative de- 
bater. He was accompanied by his family. I had 
last seen them on a visit to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and was gratified to find that the scenery of my native 
land was not obliterated from their mos f by the more 
sublime scenes I now found them traversing. 


COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF STEAM-BOAT AND 
RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


On this subject the following lately appeared in the 
Railway Magazine :—* We should have liked to see a 
comparison drawn between the accidents by steam-boats 
and sailing vessels. Notwithstanding the many serious 
accidents that have occurred with steam-boats, we have 
no doubt that fewer lives are lost in proportion to the 
numbers carried by steam than by sailing vessels, But, in 
comparative safety with railways, steam-boats hold a very 
low rank, and, unfortunately, when they do occur, they are 
very serious, 

* From an abstract of 92 accidents, it appears that 40 
steam-vessels were wrecked and foundered, 23 exploded, 
17 were burned, and 12 were destroyed by collision. The 
greatest number of lives lost at any one time from wreck 
was 119; from collision, 62 ; from explosion, 24.’ 

On the other hand, ‘ It appears, from the returns made 
to the Board of Trade of the aggregate traffic upon rail- 
ways, that during the half year from Ist January to Ist 
July 1841, 9,122,000 passengers travelled upon the various 
railways of the United Kingdom. It also appears, from a 
table showing the nature of the traffic on a number of 
lines, that the average distance travelled by each passen- 
ger is about twenty miles. Now, on analysing the returns 
of accidents for the same period of six months, I find 
thirty persons lost their lives. These consisted of 

Passengers who were killed from causes beyond their own 


control, - - - 3 

P gers who suffered from their own folly, negligence, 
or misconduct, - - - 2 
Total number of passengers killed, - - § 
Trespassers on the line of railway, - - 5 

Engineers, servants, labourers, and workmen on the line 
of railway, - - - 20 
Total killed in six months, - - 30 


The number of passengers travelling was 9,122,000; the 
distance travelled 182,440,000 miles; and the number of 
passengers killed from causes beyond their own control 
wasthree. There was, therefore, one passenger killed out 
of each 3,040,666 passengers ; or, in other words, one pas- 
senger lost his life for each 60,813,333 miles travelled. 
Contrast this with stage-coach travelling. A railway 
traffic of 9,122,000 persons, each travelling twenty miles, 
is equivalent to a stage-coach with ten passengers per 
day, travelling an equal distance daily for 2,500 years. 
If, then, stage-coaches were attended with as little per- 
sonal injury to the public as railways, the following would 
be ake the proportional number of accidents :— 


The number of passengers killed from causes 


beyond their own control, - - lin 833 years. 
The number killed from their own folly, ne- 

gligence, or misconduct, - - 1 im 1250 
The number of persons run over on the public 

road, - in 500 
The number of coachmen, guards, ostlers, and 

other servants of the coach, .« - lin 195 


There is another circumstance which should not be 
overlooked. All the passengers who lose their lives in 
steamers perish from causes wholly beyond their own 
control, whereas a large proportion of those who are 
killed upon railways suffer from their own folly, negli- 
gence, or miscondtict. It will perhaps scarcely be credited, 
when I state, that of the serious accidents reported to the 
Board of Trade, twenty-two happened to persons who 
jumped off, when the carriages were going at speed, gene- 
rally after their hats ; and five persons were run over when 
lying either drunk or asleep upon the rails. 

Indeed, after contemplating the sad picture of steam- 
boat casualties, it almost provokes a smile to turn to the 
schedule of railway accidents.’ 

After an able analysis of the dangers of the two modes, 
Mr Lang sums up—* Ist, That the history of travelling by 
steam, both in Great Britain and foreign countries, had 
proved, prior to the introduction of Lord Seymour's bill, 
that passengers by railway were exposed to less risk of 
personal injury than passengers by steam-boats. 

2d, That since the passing of Lord Seymour's act, not- 
withstanding the increase in the number of passengers by 
railways, the number of accidents to railway passengers 
has diminished, while the ber of accidents to steam- 
boat passengers is increasing. 

3d, That where steamers come into direct competition 
with railways, there isa tendency, arising from obvious 
causes, that the ordinary risks of steam navigation should 
increase.’ 

He then suggests the following rules and regulations for 
steam-boats to be established by the authority of parlia- 
ment, in which we perfectly concur :— 

‘Ist, That all steam-vessels should be registered and 


2d, That the conflicting usages of different ports, as to 
the manner in which steam-vessels meeting should 
each other, should be abrogated, and a uniform * of 
the road’ fixed by the authority of parliament. 

3d, That a uniform system of night-lights or signals 
should be established. : 

4th, That steam-vessels should be embraced within the 
operation of Lord Seymour's act, rendering it imperative 


on them to make a return of all accidents attended with 
personal injury, in the same manner as is done by rail- 


ways, 

Sth, That the engineers and crews of steam-vessels 
should be subjected to the same penalties for drunken- 
ness or misconduct as the and conductors of 
railway trains,’ ” 


XN 
‘ 

| | 
influence of that church which has raised the proudest 
monuments of its pomp and power amidst the dust : 
and ashes of a diseased and poverty-stricken popula- 
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AFFECTATION OF EASE. 


There is a practice getting into vogue, almost into a 
sort of fashion, among young gentlemen who wish to im- 
pose upon the unwary by nonchalant airs of affected 
ease and freedom from restraint, which I must here de- 
nounce as a breach manners and 

feelings of propriety : I mean the practice of loungin 

tie attitades on sofas and arm-chairs, even in 
the presence of ladies. All these vile and distorted pos- 
tures must be reserved for the library-couch or arm- 
ehair, and should never be displayed in the society of 
oo i and still less in that of In their own 

ladies must submit to such conduct, as they 
Cannot well leave a visiter to himself: at all other times, 
they should, if they have any et for their own dig- 
nity, give the lounger the cut-direct, and fo to some 
other the room. Once denounced, however, as 
vulgar and uncivil, the nuisance will cease of itself; for 
the guilty only offend under the impression of being 
thought superiatively fine. 

Lounging is not a foreign vice, though foreigners take 
je dg practice, to an extravagant degree, when mixing 

English society. Out of the English circles it is, 
however, so little known, that a slight attempt of the 
kind once caused a regular uproar at one of the German 
coarts. Many of our countrymen, even plain, unaffected, 

sort of men, have a foolish trick of throwing the 

of one leg over the knee of the other—bringing the 

t ankle, for instance, to rest on the left knee. so as to 
themselves in a half tailor-like attitude. The cus- 

is certainly neither graceful nor elegant, but not 
very reprehensible, An English gentleman, a member of 
the diplomatique, happ one evening to be sit- 
ting near a countess of high degree, to whom he was 
explaining, in very indifferent French, perliaps something 
about the public walks that surrounded his house, when, 
in the middle of his discourse, up went the right leg, 
Inthe the foot exactly over the left knee, and t- 


the sole of the diplomatic shoe fully in view of her 

yship’s eyes. The countess blushed through three 
layers of rouge, rose indignantly from her seat, and hur- 
ried to the other end of the room, declaring that she had 
been grossly insulted by the English ambassador, who 
had mistaken her for a cobbler, and held up the very soles 
of his shoes for her inspection. Mighty rage filled the 
bosoms of princesses, b es, and t ; and the 
lord-marshal of the palace came with bows and smiles to 
the diplomatist, requesting that he would make some 
~ ape be the lady, who was no cobbler at all, but a per- 
son igh rank and great merit. Our excellent country- 
Man was utterly confounded, not knowing what crime he 
had been guilty of, as he was well aware of the lady's 
rank and respectability, and so far from speaking of shoe- 
soles, he had been speaking of willows (sau/es) ; and if the 
lady had seen the sole of his shoes, it arose merely from 
the circumstance of his having placed himself in an atti- 
tude very general in his own country. The explanation 
was readily received, as no one wished to press the point ; 
but the whole court were convinced that it was a mere 
evasion, as no one could comprehend why the ambassador 
should have ted the sole of the shoe to a lady 
while talking to her about willows, “ N’import, n‘import, 
Monsieur Uumbassadeur,” said the princess-consort to the 
unhappy diplomatist, who attempted to convince her of 
the truth of his asseveration, “it is a bagatelle, already 
forgotten. We are always delighted to hear your excel- 
lenoy’s opinions about gardens, for you English have great 
taste in gardening ; but defend me from English atti- 


This trifling aneedote tends, though in a feeble and in- 
sufficient way, to illustrate the worthiessness of all merely 
local, conventional, or professional finery or exquisiteness, 
whether displayed in wit, humour, attitude, or slang- 

Freedom from all these fetters is therefore in- 

le to a perfect gentleman and man of the world ; 

the constant display and jingling of such fetters 

show, on the hand, understanding, and 
an ignorance society.— of Conversation, 

Captain Sabretash. 


In the Highlands, in spite of the myriads of boxes of 
birds sent to the south, by land and water, every autumn, 
moor game of all descriptions continues steadily to in- 
crease. Individual ranges of shooting ground do occa- 
sionally get fearful sweeps towards the end of a lease ; 
yet one year’s jubilee generally puts things to right again ; 
and experienced hands will rather“ bite” at good grounds 
that have been well “ shot,” than grounds that have been 
“carefully preserved,” and none allowed to shoot upon 
them without “written leave from the wietor.” It 
seems rather paradoxical to assert, that the killing of any 
‘sort of animal should tend directly or indirectly to the 
imerease of its numbers ; nevertheless, we believe it to 
held good in regard to grouse, as the grouse in the north- 
tn counties have certainly increased under the murder- 


that the moment a southern signs his lease of the shoot- 
SS genet, he engages his keepers and orders his ver- 

traps, and from that 
description of poacher, whether clad in hair, feathers, or 
hedden grey. A regular sportsman, let his disposition 
be what it may, is a perfect tyrant in all matters touch- 
ing his game, and would jamb the legs of the golden eagle 
—the monarch of the air—in a steel trap, as pleasantly 
as he would jamb the legs of his fellow-creature in the 


seldom fails to have desired 
grounds are comparatively unmolested. 
Te will thas be seen thet 0 jetor, in letting his 


tion of the , and that, whereas t 
the fox, the raven, the k&e., &e., pay no 
ae theirs and the whole 
act, pursue pastimes 
sound, and in the sportsman is circum- 


scribed to three or four months in the year, and even this 
space is much curtailed by such contingencies as bad 
weather, ned ankles, worrying dogs, &. These 
things dered, the grouse have evidently ex 
rulers for the better; and this is seen, as in all well- 
governed realms, by the increased amount of lation. 
But besides the increase which arises from the destruc- 
tion of the natural and direct enemies of the grouse tribe, 
other and less direct causes, called into play by the 
system of killing, undoubtedly tend to the same end. 
ystematic and diciou sportsmen invariably pick out 
the old birds of a covey, and these, especially the old 
cocks, when past the age of breeding, are generally be- 
lieved to be hurtful to the ay | generation, not only in 
breaking eggs, but in usurping the place of vigorous and 
young male birds. Again, some imagine, and perha 
with reason, that when a range is judiciously but auaphe 
shot over, so many family compacts are broken up, and 
so many widows and orphans left desolate; that adven- 
turous youths of both sexes are tempted from neighbour- 
ing districts to fill up the void, and a great infusion of 
fresh blood is thus added to the stock, which, as every 
naturalist knows, tends to add to the prolific properties 
of almost every description of animals. This may be 
quite imaginary in as far as relates to ; but if it 
be generally a law of nature, why should we doubt it in 
the case of the grouse? It is, however, enough for us to 
know, that under severe shooting, grouse will increase, 
provided the vermin be well kept down. All the 
disputes about burnt heather, which arise between the 
prietor, the storemaster, and the lessee of the shoot- 
ng, should at once cease, if this is rigidly done, as 
naturally avoid rank heather as much as sheep do. They 
never feed u and never seek shelter from it in stormy 
weather, at least if the weather be at all wet. In short, 
they only fly to it to avoid their natural enemies, and 
when these are destroyed, the shepherd should be allowed 
to burn away, as he will thus be serving both the store- 
master and sportsman, provided that he does it judi- 
ciously, and in the proper season.— Inverness Courier. 


VERSES FROM SCHILLER. 


(The following passages are from the translation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein by Coleridge, one of the few versions from one lan- 
guage to another where the original is equalled, if not surpassed. } 

THE HOME AND LANGUAGE OF LOVE, 
Oh, never rudely will 1 blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! ‘Tis not merely 
The human being’s Prive that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since, likewise, for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 
For fabie is Love's world, his home, his birth-place : 
Delightedly dwells he "mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths; all these have vanish'd. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
"Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair! 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
Oh, day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life; when he becomes 
A feilow-man among his fellow-men. 
The colours are unfurl'd, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hush'’d; and, hark! 
Now the soft peace-march beats, Home, brothers, home! 
The caps and helmets are all garianded 
With green boughs, the last plund'ring of the fields. 
The city gates fly open of themselves, 
They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all fill'd with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
© happy man, O fortunate! for whom 
The weil-known door, the faithful arms are open, 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing. 


LAMENT OF THE OLD FOR THE YOUNG. 
This anguish wil! be wearied down, I know. 
What pang is permanent with man? From the highest, 
As from the vilest thing of every day, 

He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what 1 have lost 

In him. The bloom is vanish’d from my life. 
For O! he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transform'd for me the reai to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With goiden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 

The beautiful ie vanish’d—and returns not. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

During a conflict at the farm of Rainerhof, in the Ty- 
rolese war in 1609, a young woman, who resided at 
house, brought out a small cask of wine to encourage and 
refresh the peasants ; and had advanced in the scene of 

regardless of the tremendous fire of the meee 
with the cask upon her head, when a bullet struck it, 

com Undaunted by this accident, 

dhe bestaned to mischief, by placing her thumb 

to the orifice eaused by the ball, and encouraged those 

nearest her to refresh themselves quickly, that she oo 
situation, and suffer for 


her 
Perey 


remain in 
not dangerous 


BRANDING DESERTERS, 

An instrument has recently been invented for marking 
deserters : it is of brass, shaped at the end into the form 
of a D, from the outline of which is protruded, by means 
of a spring, a series of needle points, which are 
by a screw at the end, es turning which, their length 
may be increased or dimin 
of the screw, after the points are regulated, they recede 
into the box, when the instrument may be considered 
charged. A slight pressure on a small brass lever delivers 
the needle points, inflicting a puncture on the skin the 
exact shape of the instrument. These punctures, on being 
rubbed with a marking fluid, composed of a quarter of a 
pound of pulverised indigo, two sticks of Indian ink, and 
enough of water to bese it liquid, leave an indelible D 
upon the hand or arm of the deserter; and there is no 
possible means by which the marking can be accom- 
plished with less pain and more certainty.— United Ser- 
vice Museum. 

[The above graph has appeared pretty generally in 
the eoumener be Great Britain, and, as far as we have 
observed, without exciting a word of comment. We con- 
sider the practice of branding the person in any circum- 
stances, and for any crime, as infamous, and altogether 
at variance with either an enlightened humanity or sound 

nciples of jurisprudence ; for once mark a man with an 
ndelible stain, and in all likelihood he is ruined for 
ever—the door by which he may return to a sense of rec- 
titude is shut, and he becomes an outcast—a degraded 
thing both in his own eyes and those of his fellow-crea- 
tures. It is to be lamented that the British army should, 
at this time of day, have included such a punishment in 
its code of discipjine. ] 

EDUCATION OF ITALIAN BOYS. 

The benevolence of Englishmen is untiring in its pur- 
suit of objects. The following, from the Literary Gazette, 
gana one of the latest examples :—* We have received, 

common with many others, we presume, a circular 
issued by a party of Italian gentlemen, the object of 
which is to found, by subscription, a gratuitous school 
for the number of wandering Italian minstrels, mendi- 
cants, and monkey or mouse-leaders, who are so much 
seen plying their melancholy trades in our highways 
and byways. The idea is very humane, and will, we hope, 
be successfully adopted and carried into operation. The 
preliminary step was to try an experiment, and a school 
was opened on the 10th of last November; and the first 
week there were 100 scholars, and latterly more than 230, 
The total ex of this great good, up to June, has been 
only £111, lis. 24d,; receipts £82, 3s. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The Bombay Monthly Times of June 18th contains a 
long and interesting account of a meeting, at which an 
address, with a testimonial of the value of £1500, was 

ted to the new native Parsee knight, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy. Unlike the pieces of plate or statues of 
Europe on such occasions, the testimonial is to constitute 
a fund for the purpose of procuring translations into 
Goozerattee (the language of the Parsees) of the best 
European works, ancient and modern, and generally for 
the institution of schools and p tion of knowledge, 
and the relief of sick and indigent natives. But what 
enhances this noble proceeding is the princely munifi- 
cence of Sir Jamsetjee, who, in returning thanks, stated 
that he would add three lakhs of rupees (£30,000) to the 
sum subscribed, the whole to be devoted to the objects 
notified in the address, under the designation of “ The 
Jeejeecbhoy Fund.” Within the last few years, it is men- 
tioned, this illustrious merchant has contributed nearly 
£60,000 to public charities, independently of private 
benefactions. He is the architect of his own fortunes, 
and has a large family treading in his exemplary foot- 
steps. An address, with a piece of plate, value £1500, 
was also presented to James Matheson, Esq., of China, 
on the eve of his departure for England, and in honour of 
his great services to India.—Literury Gazette, 

HOW TO FALL FROM A HORSE, 

In all falls, the horseman should roll away from his 
horse as soon as he ibly can, lest in his struggle to 
rise again he strike him with his ew or head. It fre- 
quently happens that the horse himself rolls after he falls, 
and if in the direction in which his rider lies, is apt to 
crush and injure him. Indeed there is scarcely any hard 
rider who has not been thus served; but here, again, 
self-possession often stands his friend. When he sees the 
body of his horse approaching him, he frequently saves 
himself by meeting it with one of his feet, and, by ob- 
taining a fulcrum, shoves his own body along the ground 
out of his reach, Coolness in this hour of peril likewise 
serves the sportsman in another way. Instead of losing 
hold of his reins, and abandoning his horse to his own 
will, as the man who is flurried at this time invariably 
does, he keeps them in his hand, if not always, perhaps in 
nine falls out of ten, and thus secures his horse. It was 
the remark of a gentleman who was, from his desperate 
system of riding, and despite of his fine horsemanship, 
known to have more falls than any other man during the 
time he hunted in Leicestershire, that nothing had so 
low an appearance as that of a man running on foot over 
a field calling out, “Stop my horse."— The Horse and 
Hound. 


A HINT TO LOOK UP. 


In all societies it is advisable to associate, if possible, , 


with the highest ; not that the highest are always the best, 
but because, if disgusted there, we can at any time de- 
scend ; but if we begin with the lowest, to ascend is im- 
possible. In the grand theatre of human life, a bor ticket 
takes us through the house.— Lacon. 
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; ous guns of our southern aristocracy. The fact, however, 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the circumstance, 
| 
stocks, if caught with a gun in his hand and a bushel of | | 
birds in the corner of his plaid In the north, this iron | 
j Complete sets of the Journal are always to be had from the 
publishers or their agents; also, any odd numbers to complete 
sets. Persons uiring their volumes bound along with titie- 


